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PROFESSOR JOWETT. 

JusT two years ago, at the beginning own college, He took orders, and be- 

of the October term, all Oxford was came tutor, being chiefly known in those 


saddened by the serious illness of the 
Master of Balliol. Though he then re- 
covered, contrary to expectation, and 
again took his usual active part in the 
life of the college, his former malady 
returned this autumn, and he had no 
strength to rally. He died last Sunday, 
at the country house of his old pupil 
and friend, Mr. Justice Wright, in Hamp- 
shire. He had attained the ripe age of 
76 years, of which no less than 58 were 
passed in residence at Balliol. 

Benjamin Jowett was born in 1817, his 
father being a clergyman at Camberwell, 
himself of some reputation as a divine. 
He was educated at St. Paul’s Schooi, 
which has gone into mourning for its 
most distinguished a/umnus. Before he 
was eighteen—and he is traditionally said 
to have looked still younger—he won a 
Balliol scholarship, even then reckoned 
the blue ribbon of public-school com- 
petition. Among his contemporaries 
there were Stanley and Temple and 
Lake, Clough and Matthew Arnold, 
Northcote and Coleridge; among the 
tutors were Tait and W. G. Ward. He 
gained the Hertford Scholarship for 
Latin and a first in classics, and in due 
course was elected to a fellowship at his 


days—the days following the Oxford 
Movement—as a rationalizing student of 
the New Testament. In 1855 he pub- 
lished an edition, with essays and notes, 
of the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
Romans, and Galatians, in which the or- 
thodox sniffed heresy; and a little later 
(1859) he contributed a paper on “ The In- 
terpretation of Scripture” to the famous 
volume called Essays and Reviews. 
Meanwhile he had been appointed by 
Lord Palmerston to the regius professor- 
ship of Greek, vacant by the death of 
Gaisford. This appointment gave the 
desired opportunity to his theological 
enemies to subject him to a long course 
of petty persecution. They compelled 
him to sign afresh the Thirty-nine 
Articles; and for several years they con- 
trived to withhold from him the endow- 
ment of his chair, until at last Christ 
Church, at the instigation of Dean Lid- 
dell, provided the stipend out of its cor- 
porate funds. If this unworthy contro- 
versy conferred on Jowett some of the 
distinction of martyrdom, it had also the 
more important result of changing the 
current of his studies. He abandoned 
the New Testament for Plato, and was 
content to be regarded as tutor of his 
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college rather than as university pro- 
fessor. 

The next event in Jowett’s life was his 
election to the mastership of Balliol in 
1870, when Scott was translated to the 
deanery of Rochester. Henceforth, for 
more than twenty years, he had a free 
hand in developing the life of the college 
according to the principles which he had 
long cherished; and when the time came 
for him to hold the office of Vice- 
Chancellor, he did his best to impress 
the same principles upon the university. 
In the wider field he met with some op- 
position; for Oxford is a jealous place, 
which has never readily submitted to the 
domination of any one mind or of any 
one type of thought. Nevertheless, its 
present character, whether for good or 


evil, is largly modelled upon the 
views of Jowett and the pattern of Bal- 
liol. Other academical reformers— 


notably Mark Pattison—entertained a 
very different theory about the functions 
of a university; but they lacked the 
practical ability, the knowledge of man- 
kind, the persistence, the tact, of Jowett. 
While they dreamed dreams and wrote 
essays in the hope that their Utopia 
might realize itself in the future, Jowett 
(the Platonist!) was content to live in 
and for the immediate present. He saw 
clearly what could be accomplished in a 
country that has always refused to take 
long views, and in a university that still 
retains so many of its eighteenth century 
traditions. He accepted the college, and 
not the university, as his unit; and he 
steadily strove to make the college more 
efficient for its limited purpose. The 
result is—Balliol as we know it: the most 
successful seminary that the world has 
seen, for the production of legislators and 
lawyers, public servants, heads of houses, 
and men of varied accomplishments. 
The pick of the English public schools, 
the hardest-working students of Glasgow, 
some of the more serious scions of the 
aristocracy, a few lads born in the lowli- 
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est class, selected candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service, and one or two 
genuine Orientals, have been brought 
together at the most impressionable 
period of life, and subjected to an in. 
fluence which few could resist, especially 
when it coincided with the natural dic. 
tates of youthful ambition. It is true 
that Jowett ever preached “ plain living 
and high thinking”; but he presented 
them not so much as their own reward, 
or as the necessary conditions of learning, 
but as the means to worldly success, 
Balliol men have been better than their 
instruction ; but who shall estimate how 
much the university has lost in exact 
scholarship and in original research ? 
The same practical and common-sense 
side of Jowett’s nature was shown in his 
contributions to literature. Though pro- 
fessor of Greek for nearly forty years, he 
did not conceive it his duty to represent 





the highest standard of Hellenic philol- 
ogy. The science of palzography, the 
fine art of emendation, the discoveries of 
modern archaeology, were to him alike 
unknown and indifferent. Practically he 
gave no public lectures (though he did 
not exclude members of other colleges 
from his private teaching), nor did he 
ever edit an ancient text. But what was 
within his power and suited his tastes, 
that he did toa marvel. His translation 
of the whole of Plato, with introductions 
to the several dialogues, has already be- 
come a sort of English classic. Continu- 
ous labor for many years, and the un- 
grudging help of more than one pupil, 
were required before it took its final 
shape, in the third edition which ap 
peared last spring. The elaborate essays 
may seem to be addressed only to 
scholars; but they are essential to the 
design, which was to interpret the flower 
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physics and the diction of Plato. The 
translation itself is a tour de force. All 
the artifices of rhetoric—the breaking up 
of sentences, the changing of the order 
of words, the use of conjunctions—are 
intentionally employed, in order to imi- 
tate faithfully not only the thought but 
also the style of the original, and yet 
read as idiomatic English. It may be 
that the study of Greek will ere long 
become rare in England, even at the 
universities. If that time should arrive, 
Jowett’s Plato will at any rate permit 
our grandchildren to appreciate the 
supremest effort of imaginative prose, 
without the drudgery of learning the 
Greek grammar. Of the versions of 
Thucydides and of the Polztics of Aris- 
totle, it is not possible to speak in such 
high terms. Thucydides was always a 
favorite author with Jowett, by reason of 
its political lessons; but the peculiar 
style does not so easily adapt itself to 
his method of translation. 

It remains to say something about the 
man, apart from his work. For, as must 
always be the case with one who achieved 
so much in the world, the influence of 
personal character needs to be taken into 
consideration. It was impossible to be 
in Jowett’s company—even if, as some- 
times happened, he did not open his 
mouth—without recognizing that he was 
aremarkable man. That noble forehead 
with its nimbus of silver hair, that mild 
eye and cherubic countenance, that 
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beautiful softness of hand, that small 
rotund figure clad in old-fashioned garb, 
that venerable bearing-~all combined to 
make up a picture which no painter has 


adequately reproduced. Add the thin, 


small voice, the deliberate intonations 


that could be either bitter or sweet, the 
abrupt questionings that sometimes 
quivered like a dart, the intervals of 
silence that were yet more formidable, 
the wise maxims that come only from 
age and experience; and some part of 
the secret of Jowett’s charm will be 
understood. No Oxford don had a wider 
circle of acquaintance in the outer world; 
none knew intimately so many genera- 
tions of undergraduates. He possessed, 
in supreme measure, that power, invalu- 
able to statesmen and generals, of pen- 
etrating the character of others at a 
glance. Of his exceeding kindness to 
individuals, and of his munificence when 
such was needed, it is not necessary to 
speak. His college stood to him in the 
place of a wife, and he took a paternal 
interest in the careers of its sons. Of 
the affection with which they regarded 
him, some instances have been seen this 
very week. But there is noOxford man, 
however much opposed he may have 
occasionally felt to Jowett’s teaching, 
who will not recognize, at the moment 
of his death, that the university has lost 
its grandest figure.—J. S. C., in The 
Academy. 


SOME OF THE EARLIER NOVELISTS. 


THERE are many whose most real, most 
vivid existence is passed among their 
books; and these are they who scan with 
eagerness the pages of book-notices to 
see what treat the new month may have 
in store for them ; who haunt the count- 
ers of new books at the shops of the book- 
sellers; who make the life of a librarian a 
burden to him by reason of their de- 
mands. Only too often, however, they 


are forced to turn away, baffled and bitter- 


ly disappointed;—so many books there 
are, yet so few that can afford even an 
hour of keen enjoyment. And in this 
ceaseless quest they forget sometimes 
that there are certain books always at 
hand, to which one can turn again and 
again with a sense of absolute sectrity in 
their power to charm and attract; books 
to whose value our fathers and their 
fathers before them have borne willing 
testimony ; books which have come down 
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to us with their freshness unimpaired, 
their charms only heightened by our 
knowledge of the thousands to whom 
they have given unalloyed delight. Is it 
merely prejudice that makes it impossible 
to find in the flood of modern novels pour- 
ing daily from the press, creations to 
match with Tom Jones and his divine 
Sophia, with Amelia and with Parson 
Adams? Is it only a love for by-gone 
days with their quaintness and elaborate 
simplicity, that renders Evelina and Ce- 
cilia so infinitely superior to the throng 
of débutantes that dance lightly through 
the society novel of our day? Can Jane 
Eyre, and Shirley, and those pathetic 
Catherines of Wuthering Heights, be 
matched in interest by many of our mod- 
ern heroines? And where, in literature 
or in life, can we find characters half so 
charming as Jane Austen’s natural, lov- 
able little band? From dear little Cathe- 
rine Morland, flushed and palpitating 
with the excitement of her entrance into 
society, to warm-hearted, impulsive 
Emma, they stand forth glowing with 
life, their engaging qualities only thrown 
into relief bya judicious mixture of girlish 
faults and foibles. 

And it is not alone in the delineation 
of character that these novelists excel: 
in the construction and the development 
of plot, in the dramatic use of incident, 
and, above all, in the sustained interest 
of their works, they show themselves 
masters of the art of story-telling. It is 
Mr. Saintsbury, I think, who speaks of 
the mightycraftsmanship and vast science 
of life displayed in Yom Jones :—*Tom 
Jones is an epic of life,” he says, “not 
indeed of the highest, the rarest, the most 
impassioned of life’s scenes and phases, 
but of the healthy average life of the aver- 
age natural man; not faultless or perfect 
by any means, but human and actual as 
no one else but Shakespeare has shown 
him in the mimic world.” High praise 
this, but there are few that will not ad- 
mit that it only puts into words their 
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own impressions of the book. It has 
been said of Tom Jones, as of Falstaff, 
that no woman can ever appreciate him; 
but be this as it may, the very coarseness 
of much that Fielding wrote is infinitely 
less repelling in its outspoken bluntness 
than the suggestive indecency of many 
of our modern novels. /oseph Andrews, 
Amelia, and Jonathan Wild, though per- 
haps falling a little short of the exuber- 
ant vitality of Tom Jones, are, in their way, 
little inferior; and, indeed, the brilliant wit, 
the satire,and the bitter irony shown 
throughout would redeem far less power- 
ful novels. 

When we turn to Miss Burney after a 
course of Fielding, we are keenly con- 
scious of the change from the most mas- 
culine of novelists to one of the most 
feminine. In Evelina and Cecziéa isclear- 
ly visible the hand of the shy little maid- 
of-honor; and what her characters lack in 
strength they gain in delicacy of treat- 
ment. Cecilia, who almost swoons with 
terror at placing her finger-tips upon her 
lover’s arm, and Evelina, who bursts into 
tears and loses consciousness upon the 
slightest provocation, must be a source of 
infinite delight to the maidens of our own 
day. Even Lord Orville and his com- 
panions, while they can never be much 
better than lay-figures, are, nevertheless, 
thoroughly satisfactory in their manner 
of speech, with its Addisonian periods 
and high-flown deference. Nor are the 
stories themselves by any means lacking 
in interest. The trials of Evelina and 
Ceciliaengage our sympathy from theout- 
set, and we follow them through their 
misfortunes and adventures with lively 
interest. We can easily picture the furor 
these novels created on their entrance 
into the world, and we can only admire 
the taste of crusty old Dr. Johnson, who 
sat up all night to read them. 

With the Brontés’ we come to novels 
as different from those of little Fanny 
Burney as can well be imagined. The 
stormy productions of Charlotte and 
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Emily, even the pathetic little stories of 
the gentler Anne, are the outburst of in- 
tense and passionate natures, suffering 
from a keen sense of repression and in- 
justice from their earliest moments. Re- 
volt and despair are breathed on every 
page, and it is only when we turn to Mrs. 
Gaskell’s story of the lives of these young 
creatures that we can find anything to 
match in grim horror with their bitter 
tales. Some one has said that nobody 
after reading Jane Eyre could be the same 
as before; and, indeed, the book must 
leave a deep impression upon the least 
imaginative nature. It is now clearly 
recognized as one of the mile-stones in 
English literature : the fame of Wuthering 
Heights is by no means so widely spread, 
and yet there are many who believe that 
they discern in it elements of a genius 
far superior to that of hersister. It isan 
interesting fact that while they were both 
alive, it was always Emily who was re- 
garded as the more brilliant of the two. 
Charlotte, herself, looked up with almost 
veneration to this strange being, who was 
so curious a mixture of bitterness and sim- 
plicity ; and the portrait of Emily in SAzr- 
dy isa portrait drawn by loving hands, 
with all the harsh shadows softened, all 
the brilliant lights intensified. In the 
works of both sisters are visible the same 
bitter spirit ; the same lack of experience, 
both in life and in the art of story-telling; 
the same lack of proportion and of variety; 
and, also, the same magnificent impres- 
siveness, the same stormy passion, the 
pessimism and helpless fatality that lend 
to all their works a rare and striking 
quality. In Jane Eyre the chief interest 
centres round the figure of the little 
governess ; all other elements of the story 
are merely accessories to her presence: 
in Wuthering Heights, on the contrary, 
the bleak moorland country lends the 
key to the whole; the characters are only 
part of their surroundings, and the story, 
with all its flaws, is a masterpiece in its 
complete embodiment of the grandeur 
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and terrible majesty of the wind-swept 
moors. 
It is hard to believe that Miss Austen 
and the Brontés could have lived and 
written at so nearly the same period. 
Jane Eyreand Wuthering Heights belong 
to a world and time far from ours, and 
we can never imagine our own selves in 
connection with them: in Pride and Pre- 
judice and Northanger Abbey, onthe other 
hand, except for some touches of purely 
local color, there is nothing to show that 
they describe places and people of a by- 
gone century. Bath and its pump-room 
are things of the long ago, but Anne and 
Elizabeth, Catherine, Elinor and Fanny, 
are girls of to-day, modern to their very 
finger-tips: even match-making Mrs. 
Bennet, Emma’s fussy old father, and 
those most delightful aunts of Fanny, are 
as alive as any of our own acquaintances. 
It is hard to speak of Miss Austen with 
anything like moderation. Her humor 
and satire are of the keenest, yet they are 
never forced, never exaggerated; her 
touches of description are of the most 
delicate, yet her characters are clearly 
drawn, rounded and complete ; she never 
descends into caricature, never obtrudes 
her own personality upon us. It has been 
claimed that she never describes the real 
virtues and vices of her characters, but 
only their little outward traits and 
peculiarities ; yet this, to many, is the 
manifestation of her greatest art: we 
learn to know her people just as we learn 
to know our friends, not through the des 
scription of an outsider, but through their 
daily words and actions. “I can do the 
great bow-wow myself as well as any one,” 
said Scott ruefully, “but the simplicity 
and naturalness of Miss Austen are far 
beyond my powers.” And trom Scott, 
who so vainly envies her, to Mr. Howells, 
who never misses an opportunity of 
paying tribute to her genius with warm 
sympathy, Miss Austen has never lacked 
love and appreciation. 
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THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY. 


IN connection with the new Institute 
for the employés of the Clarendon Press, 
the following particulars regarding the 
work of the Press itself will be read with 
interest. They are taken from the ad- 
mirable speech made by the Bishop of 
Oxford at the opening of the Institute. 

The Oxford University Press, said his 
Lordship, took its place among the na- 
tional institutions both by reason of its 
privileges and by reason of its work. Of 
course he knew the ordinary statements 
made on the history of the Press, and 
probably the majority of them knew them 
too. They were told, for instance, how, 
very early after the invention of printing, 
books began to be printed in Oxford, and 
that so great was the jealousy about it 
that actually the Oxford printers ante- 
dated their books ten or twelve years, 
that they might be supposed to have had 
the start in the world before the rest. 
They knew, too, that for a long time, 
without very much patronage and only 
by the spontaneous efforts of its sons, 
Oxford produced very valuable books 
early in the sixteenth century, and that 
in the year 1586, as they learnt from the 
calendar, privileges began to come in 
from the Crown. They also knew that 
Cambridge came in for a greater share, 
for Sir Edward Coke, who was a Cam- 
bridge man, and anxious to see Cam- 
bridge put before Oxford, said in “The 
Fourth Institute” that whereas Cam- 
bridge could produce omnes omnimo- 
dosque libros, books of all kinds, Oxford 
had by no means the same privilege. 
Perhaps nobody, not even Sir William 
Blackstone, was able to understand what 
Lord Coke meant by saying that Oxford 
had not so much privilege as Cambridge. 
Those who did not mind waiting a little 
very often got more than those who were 
in a great hurry to begin. Oxford had 
to wait until it received from King 





Charles, under the influence of Arch- 
bishop Laud, those great privileges and 
that great constitution which lay at the 
foundation of the prosperity of the Press. 
Archbishop Laud obtained from, King 
Charles, with a view to printing the 
learned works of the Bodleian, certain 
privileges and monopolies upon which, 
economically speaking, the success of 
the Press was based. 

Referring to the management of the 
Press, the Bishop gave great praise to 
Dr. Gaisford, who was the glory of the 
Press, managed to a great extent its 
affairs for a great many years, and made 
the Oxford University Press famous 
throughout the world for the scholar- 
ship, the execution of the printing, and 
the way in which everything, especially 
the Greek books, was produced. Then 
he came down to the present time. 

Professor Price, with the other work- 
ers—and he did not for a moment ex- 
clude those other workers from the 
greatest praise—developed the work of 
the Press in a most marvellous way, not 
only in Oxford but in London, concen- 
trating in the hands of persons respon- 
sible to the University all the work of 
the Press, the binding, the bookselling, 
Wolvercote and Sandford mills, and de- 
veloped the industry and regulated it 
not only for the benefit of the Press, but 
as well as could be done for the benefit 
of all the people employed there. It was 
twenty-five years since he was first made 
a delegate, and about the same time since 
he became a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and although there had been a 
breach in the continuity of his work, there 
had never for a moment been a breach 
in his intelligent and careful respect 
for and interest in everything connected 
with the University Press. He did not 
know how many hundreds of thousands 
of columns he had added up in the room 
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over the Press gateway, and a pleasant 
and delightful work it was to him to 
know even in a small way he was con- 
ducing to the welfare of the great insti- 
tution. With those delegates he had 
mentioned there were associated men 
who perhaps not more responsibly and 
not more carefully, but rather more inti- 
mately, acquainted themselves with the 
persons and the ways of their workers. 
It was a long time since the school which 
was instituted for the Press was founded, 
and it was a good long time since it had 
ceased. The churches of St. Paul and 
St. Barnabas were very largely originated 
by persons interested in the welfare of 
the Press, and Mr. Combe, as they might 
remember, built St. Barnabas. Now, as 
matters had gone further, and the num- 
ber of people employed in the Press had 
so largely increased, and their pride in 
belonging to such an institution had also 
increased, more and more exertion had 


been made to make them as far as could 
be done happy and comfortable. 

Mr. Horace Hart, referring to the Uni- 
versity Press, said it was in the year 1468 
or 1478—for they would remember the 
date was disputed—that the first Oxford 
printer went to press with the title-page 
of the first book printed in Oxford, and 
it would be interesting, if one could pos- 
sibly do it, to imagine the feelings of 
that early craftsman if he could look 
down along the centuries on what was 
happening there that night, and see the 
industry begun in fear of fine and im~ 
prisonment wrought out at length in 
freedom and prosperity. 

Speeches were also made by Mr. Lyt- 
telton Gell, Sir William Markby, and 
others, all bearing testimony to the ex- 
cellent work being done by the Claren- 
don Press.—Condensed from “ The Pub- 
lisher's Circular.” 





Notes and Announcements. 


In the second volume of the new edi- 
tion of “ Pepys’ Diary” there will be a 
drawing of his wife from the bust in the 
British Museum. Many people will be 
interested in this portrait of the woman 
whom Pepys contrasted with the beauties 
of Charles II.’s court to their disadvan- 
tage. 

THE demand for Mr. William Winter's 
“The Life and Art of Edwin Booth” has 
proved so great that the publishers have 
been obliged to order the printing of a 
second edition before the day of the pub- 
lication of the first. 


HENRY RUSHTON FAIRCEOUGH, A.M., 
Lecturer in Greek and Ancient History 
in University College, Toronto, (in 1887 
Fellow of Johns Hopkins University), 
has been recently appointed Associate 
Professor of Greek and Latin in the Le- 
land Stanford, Jr. University, California. 

UNDER the title of Life in Ancient 
Egypt, Messrs. Macmillan & Co. an- 
nounce an English translation by Mrs. 
Tiraud (Helen Beloe) of Professor Er- 
man’s well-known work. It will be illus- 


trated with maps and numerous engrav- 
ings. 


A NEW collection of poems by Robert 
Bridges will be published during the 
autumn, containing a number of poems 
that have not heretofore dppeared. A 
large-paper edition of the book, limited 
to one hundred copies, willalso be printed. 

A COMMENTARY on the writings of 
Henrik Ibsen will be published wey 
shortly by Professor Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen of Columbia College. Professor 
Boyesen is so well known as an authority 
on Scandinavian literature that the vol- 
ume is eagerly awaited. 

“*THE Memories of Dean Hole ’—one 
of the most delightful volumes of person- 
alia—was published first in last Novem- 
ber; since then it has been reprinted five 
times, and we now receive a new edition, 
in dark-red cloth, with perfect type and 
paper,” writes The Academy. 

Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD has lately been 
suffering very much from rheumatism, 
which has interfered considerably with 
her work on her new book. 
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MR. QUILLER CouUCH’S new volume of 
short stories, ‘The Delectable Duchy,” 
will be published in America by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. Mr. Quiller Couch 
formerly always published in America 
with the Cassell Publishing Company. 

WE learn with much pleasure that 
Messrs. Bell & Sons have undertaken the 
production of a new edition of Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy.” It will be 
similar to their admirable reissue of 
“ Pepys’ Diary.”— The Bookman. 

MEssrRs. SEELEY & Co. announce a 
volume entitled Some Minor English 
Arts: Pottery, Bookbinding, Wooden 
Effigies, Enamel, and Pressed Horn. It 
is written by Prof. A. H. Church, Mr. 
W. Y. Fletcher, Mr, Albert Hartshorne, 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, and Mr. J. R. 
Read; and it will be illustrated with 
colored plates and many engravings. 


“AN Early Aspirant to the German 
Imperial Crown” is the title of an article 
by Dr. Karl Blind, which will appear in 
the October number of the Contemporary 
Review. It gives a sketch (with some 

rsonal reminiscences) of the German 

evolution of 1848-49, and of the later 
popular movement in the sixties, when 
the late Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg 
came prominently to the front. 


Tuis delightful edition of Zom ones 
should be welcome to every lover of good 
literature. Most of the editions of Field- 
ing that are easily procurable are, like 
Murphy’s, clumsy octavos, or too small 
in type to be readable; these pretty little 
volumes are just the things to hold in the 
hand beside the fire in the winter even- 
ings that are fast approaching, and could 
an evening be more pleasantly spent than 
over “Tom Jones”? Mr. Saintsbury’s 
introduction is sensible, and the illustra- 
tions are excellent.— 7he Atheneum. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & Co. have just 
published a work of Sir William Jenner 
on “Fevers and Diphtheria.” This is 
the first time that any of Sir William 
— papers have been issued in book 
orm, apart from a pamphlet on Diph- 
theria, which is incorporated in the pres- 
ent volume. 


A NEw and decidedly interesting de- 
parture is attempted by Mr. Geo. Mus- 
grave in his translation of Dante’s “ Di- 
vine Comedy” announced by the Mac- 
millans for publication next week among 
their issues copyrighted in this country. 
The version is in the nine-line rhymed 
meter, that which Dante himself used 
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(and is said to have invented) in the 
Italian. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CoO. announce 
a volume of Historical Essays by Lord 
Acton, whose name, it is said, has not 
previously appeared on the title-page of 
any book. 


A SECOND edition of Michael Field’s' 


Underneath the Bough will be publishe: 
very shortly by Messrs. Bell. The lim- 
ited first edition was exhausted before 
publication. The new edition has been 
revised and “ decreased.” 


THE next volumes in the new issue of 
the “ Aldine Poets,” published by Messrs, 
Bell, will be an edition of Herrick, by Mr. 
George Saintsbury. The text has been 
carefully collated with early editions, and 
the annotation has designedly been kept 
down to its lowest limits. The edition 
will be in two volumes. 


THE October number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine will be the first un- 
der the joint editorship of Sir William 
Ingram, the proprietor, and Mr. Clement 
Shorter, the editor of the /Wustrated Lon- 
don News. Mrs. Steel, Mr. Barry Pain, 
and Mr. Gilbert Parker contribute stories; 
Miss Bradley writes on the little-known 
waxwork figures in Westminster Abbey, 
and Mr. Charles Lowe on the Coburg 
family. 

In the varied series entitled Mac- 
millan’s Dollar Novels still a new note is 
soon to be struck with the publication of 
“The Delectable Duchy: some tales of 
East Cornwall” by “Q,” author of “ Dead 
Man’s Rock,” “ The Splendid Spur,” and 
other stories of adventure and of the 
local coast life of southern England. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & Co. have just 
published an edition of the text of Catul- 
lus, with notes by Mr. S. G. Owen, Tutor 
of Christ Church, and illustrations by Mr. 
J. R. Weguelin. The same _ firm has 
also published an edition of Beckford’s 
“Vathek,” with an introduction by Dr. 
Richard Garnett and etchings by Mr. 
Herbert Nye. Beckford declared that he 
wrote “ Vathek ” in three days and two 
nights; but Dr. Garnett, from letters in 
the possession of Mr. Alfred Morrison, 
shows that the composition occupied 
several months. 

THE death is announced of the Very 
Rev. John Cunningham, D.D., LL.D, 
Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. An- 
drews, who died on Friday, September 1, 
at his official residence, after a few 
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months’ illness. The deceased was ap- 

inted to the principalship of St. Mary's 

llege in 1886 on the death of Principal 
Tulloch. He was widely known as the 
author of the History of the Church in 
Scotland, which is the standard book on 
the subject. Dr. Cunningham was born 
in Paisley in 1819, and was therefore in 
his 74th year. 

A WELL-KNOWN scholar and man of 
letters has sent the following jeu d'esprit 
to Dr. Murray, on hearing the news that 
the New English Dictionary has at last 
got through the letter C, and that D is 
now in hand: 

“Wherever the English speech has spread, 

And the Union Jack flies free, 

The news will be gratefully, proudly read, 

That you’ve conquered yourA BC! 

But I fear it will come 
As a shock to some 

That the sad result must be 
That you’re taking to dade and dawdle and 

doze 


To dulness and dumps, and (worse than those) 
To danger and drink, 
And—shocking to think— 

To words that begin with a d——.’ 
THE result of the labors of the British 

School at Athens will soon appear in a 

volume to be published under the title 

of Byzantine Architecture in Greece. The 
authorsare Mr. Sidney Howard Barnsley 

and Mr. Robert W. Schultz, Over 200 

plates, one sixth of which will be colored, 

will illustrate the work. 


Mr. W.R. LE FANu, late Commissioner 
of Public Works in Ireland, is soon to 

blish a volume entitled “ Irish Life and 

haracter.” This announcement signi- 
fies but little, the Irish habit of writing 
is so strong, with or without encourage- 
ment, but the fact itself is worth noting 
in connection with the heredity of Mr. 
Le Fanu, who comes from an extraordi- 
nary family, the first notable member of 
which was the author of two of the most 
brilliant comedies in the English lan- 
guage, a strong if not a solid parliament- 
ary orator, a wit among wits and men 
about town, a boon companion of peers 
and the Prince Regent—Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan. Mr. Le Fanu is a great- 
nephew of Sheridan, and a brother of the 
late Mr. J. Sheridan Le Fanu, a novelist 
of distinction in his day and the author 
of the poem “ Shamus O’Brien,” which is 
often attributed to Power, though it was 
Written for the present Le Fanu to recite. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL AND SONS will 
publish shortly a handsome library edi- 


tion, in three volumes, of Burton's “Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,” edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, who has taken the utmost 
pains to insure a correct text and to 
verify the numerous quotations, Mr. A. 
H., Bullen has written an introduction; 
while the illustrations include a portrait 
of Burton, after the picture in Brasenose 
College, and a reproduction of the origi- 
nal symbolic title-page. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN will publish im- 
mediately an enlarged edition of Mr. 
Egerton Castle’s English Book-plates. 
There are to be about seventy new illus- 
trations, including thirteen copper plates, 
none of which appeared in the first edi- 
tion. The Nicholas Bacon plate, in three 
colors, will form the frontispiece. In the 
same series will also be published very 
shortly a hand-book of Printers’ Marks, 
by Mr. W. Roberts, editor of the ‘* Book- 
worm,” etc. This volume, which will 
contain about two hundred and fifty illus- 
trations, has been written with a view to 
supplying a readable and accurate ac- 
count of a neglected chapter in the his- 
tory of bibliography and art. 


ARNOLD may or may not be a great 
poet (the point is undecided), but as- 
suredly he is a great critic, and great crit- 
ics are too rare to be disposed of lightly. 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are arranging 
to issue a volume of Arnold’s private 
letters, which a contributor to the Pad 
Mall Gazette thinks would be without 
value, because the essays are “ character- 
ized by the spirit of cold analysis.” To 
plain people it will seem reasonless to 
reason thus. If we may presume to ask, 
whatspirit should characterize criticism if 
not the spirit of analysis? And how does 
the censor know what Matthew Arnold 
wrote to his mother? For ourselves we 
venture to think that a collection of his 
letters would make one of the most in- 
teresting books of the best of seasons. — 
Publishers’ Circular. 


THE oldest fragment of the Babylonian 
Talmud is now in the Bodleian Library. 
It contains the later part of the tractate 
Kerithoth, written in Sicily in the year 
1123. It afterwards went to Egypt and 
was only discovered lately. 5. §. 
Schechter, Reader in Rabbinic in the 
University of Cambridge, who has just 
returned from a mission to the Italian 
libraries on behalf of his university, will 
shortly publish this fragment with a fac- 
simile of the last page, where the date is 
given.— Evening Post. 
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THE September number of the £co- 
nomic Journatis full of “actuality,” though 
we do not think that any one of the 
articles is by itself very important. First, 
we have a report of the annual meeting 
of the British Economic Association, 
including Mr. Goschen’s address on 
“Ethics and Economics” and the dis- 
cussion that followed. Mr. W. E. Bear 
begins an examination of the agricultural 
problem, but adds nothing new, except a 
protest against speculation, which can no 
more depress the price of wheat than it 
can that of Consols. Mr. Clem. Edwards 
has a second paper on “ Labor Federa- 
tion,” giving an historical sketch of 
previous attempts to combine trades 
unions on a large scale. Mr. Dana Hor- 
ton’s article, entitled “The Suspended 
Rupee and the Policy of Contraction,” is 
to us unintelligible. But there are some 
valuable notes and memoranda on the 
Indian currency question. Here again, 
however, we feel a difficulty. Mr. F.C. 
Harrison, whose study of the rupee has 
been more than once commended in the 
Academy, writes (over his own initials) 
that “there is little uncoined silver in 
India” (p. 515). Elsewhere (p. 554) the 
result of his evidence before Lord Her- 
schell’s Committee is thus summarized : 
“Utilizing such statistics as can be 
found for imports (less by exports) of 
silver into India since the discovery of 
America, making a conjecture for the 
stock existing in Amerzca [India ?] before 
1493, and an allowance for yearly waste, 
he [Mr. F. C. Harrison] estimates that 
silver now in India amounts to the 
equivalent of 510crores. Of this quantity, 
he finds, by the calculation given in 
former numbers of the Economic Journal, 
that about 155 crores may be said to be 
in circulation.” Finally, we may mention 
two notable contributions by foreign 
correspondents. Prof. H. B. Greven, of 
Leyden, explains the scheme of a gradu- 
ated property tax which is under con- 
sideration in Holland ; and M. E. Castelot, 
of Paris, describes the consequences 
of the tariff-war between France and 
Switzerland.— The Academy. 


“THE object,” Mr. Henry Craik says, 
of English Prose Selections, Vol. 1.,“ is to 
show the growth and development of 
English prose, by extracts from the prin- 
cipal and most characteristic writers.” 
The present volume covers the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, be- 

inning with Mandeville and ending with 
leigh and his contemporaries. There 
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is an interesting introductory essay b 
W. P. Ker, in which the en He citaan 
a short historical survey of the origins of 
English prose. To the various sets of 
extracts are prefixed special critical jn. 
troductions, for the most part competent- 
ly and thoughtfully written. The book 
will doubtless prove useful to the young 
student of English literature. Among 
those who furnish the book with much 
that is valuable in it may be mentioned 
Messrs. Saintsbury, Collins, Gosse, Ker, 
and A. W. Ward. 


THE following books of special interest 
to teachers of science are announced for 
publication during the autumn: 4 
Student's Text-book on Botany, by Sidney 
H. Vines, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of 
Botany in the University of Oxford, editor 
of “Prantl’s Elementary Text-book of 
Botany;” copiously illustrated, demy 8vo: 
Text-book of Embryology: Invertebrates, 
by Drs. Korschelt and Heider, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin ; translated and edited by 
Dr. E. L. Mark, Professor of Anatomy in 
Harvard University, and Dr. W. M. 
Woodworth, Instructor in Miscroscopical 
Anatomy in Harvard University; Part L., 
fully illustrated, demy 8vo: The Cell: sts 
Anatomy and Physiology, by Dr. Oscar 
Hertwig, of the University of Berlin; 
translated and edited by H. J. Campbell, 
M.D., Senior Demonstrator of Biology 
and Demonstrator of Physiology at 
Guy’s Hospital; fully illustrated, demy 
8vo: Text-book of Paleontology for Zoo- 
ype Students, by Theodore T. Groom, 
of the Yorkshire College, Leeds; fully 
illustrated, demy 8vo; forming a Supple- 
ment to Claus and Sedgwick’s «Text. 
book of Zoology”: Lectures on Human 
and Animal Psychology, by Wilhelm 
Wundt, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Leipzig, and Director of 
the Institute of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, Leipzig; translated and edited by 


James Edward Creighton, Instructor in . 


a to the Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, and Edward Bradford 
Titchener, of the Cornell University; 
large 8vo: Hand-book of Systematic Bot- 
any, by Dr. E. Warming, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Stockholm; 
translated and edited by M. C. Potter, 
M.A., Lecturer on Biology and Botany 
in the Durham College of Science; fully 
illustrated, demy 8vo. 

LassaR-COHN’s “Working Methods 
for Organic Laboratories,” of which an 
English translation is shortly to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan, is a unique 
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pook in that it handles organic chemistry 
from a side which has received but little 
notice in existing manuals of the subject. 
It may indeed be regarded as a neces- 

supplement to the ordinary text- 
pooks. It deals with the practical aspect 
of the subject: an aspect which has 
received but scanty notice in systematic 
treatises, since it has usually been re- 
garded as lying beyond their scope. 
The book is divided into chapters treat- 
ing of such topics as Crystallization, 
Determination of Molecular Weight, 
Condensation, Chlorination, Oxydation, 
and so forth. The number of directions, 
hints, and useful suggestions on these 
subjects to be found scattered through 
the literature of chemistry is legion, but 
the labor of collecting them renders them 
largely inaccessible to the majority of 
workers, Dr. Lassar-Cohn classifies all 
that seems to be of value and gives 
copious illustrations of the application 
of each process and reaction. The 
volume forms therefore a guide to 
organic work and investigation such as 
has not previously been attempted. The 
translation, by Professor Alexander 
Smith, Ph.D., Munich, is from the second 
German edition. The appearance of this 
edition little more,than two years after 
the first, and the fact that a French trans- 
lation of the first has appeared, lead to 
the hope that the work may prove of 
value to workers in Great Britain and 
America. 


THE new volume of the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” just published, 
extends from Malthus to Mason. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen writes on Malthus, Dean 
Mansel, and Harriet Martineau; Mr. J. 
Horace Round on Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville, Earl of Essex; Mr. G. F. Warner on 
Sir John Mandeville, the so-called trav- 
eller; Mr. D. J. O'Donoghue on Mangan, 
the Irish poet; Mr. G. A. Aitken on 
Mrs. Manley; Mr. Russell Barker on 
Manners-Sutton, Lord Canterbury, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
on Archbishop Markham; Mr. J. M. 
Rigg on Cardinal Manning; Mr. Man- 
ners Chichester on Sir William Rose 
Mansfield, Lord Sandhurst; the Rev. 
Alexander Gordon on Bishop Mant and 
on Stephen Marshall, the Presbyterian ; 
Mr. C. L. Kingsford on Walter Map and 
on William Marshall, first Earl of Pem- 
broke ; Prof. Tout on Margaret of Anjou ; 
Mr, Clements Markham, C.B., on Ger- 
vase Markham ; Mr. Sidney Lee on Chris- 
topher Marlowe and on Mary I., Queen 
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of England; Canon Overton on Charles 
Marriott, of Oxford; Prof. J. K. Laugh- 
ton on Capt. Marryat; Canon Venables 
on Herbert Marsh, Bishop of Peter- 
borough; Mr. D’Arcy Power on John 
Marshall, the surgeon; Mr. A. H. Bullen 
on John Marston, the dramatist; Dr. 
Richard Garnett on John Westland 
Marston and his son Philip Bourke 
Marston; Mr. C. H. Firth on Harry 
Marten, the regicide, and on Andrew 
Marvell; Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse on John 
Martin, the painter; Mr. W. P. Court- 
ney on ‘ Humanity” Martin; Dr. A. W. 
Ward on Mary II. of England and on 
Mary of Modena, James II.’s queen; Mr. 
*. F. Henderson on Mary, Queen of 
Scots; Mr. James Gairdner on Mary, 
queen of Louis XIII. of France; and 
Mr. Gordon Goodwin on Mary, Princess 
of Orange, William III.’s mother. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have in the press 
Euripides’ Alcestis, edited by Mortimer 
Lamon Earl, Doctor in Philosophy (Co- 
lumbia College), Instructor in Greek at 
Barnard College, New York. In pre- 
paring a new edition of Eurzpides’ Alces- 
zs the editor has had a twofold object in 
view: first, to ascertain and set forth, as 
nearly as may be, the original words of 
the poet; secondly, to furnish students 
with a conscientious and serviceable com- 
mentary thereon. In the former task, 
hopeless to a certain extent by reason of 
the inadequacy and uncertainty of the 
tradition, he has relied primarily upon 
the collations of the most important MSs. 
as contained in the editions of Kirchhoff 
and Prinz; secondarily, upon the critical 
labors of a series of distinguished Hellen- 
ists, among whom Nauck is to be named 
with special honor. Occasionally he has 
admitted a conjecture of his own. The 
most important and instructive variant 
readings and conjectures are placed at 
the foot of the text. The orthography 
is conformed to the best ancient authori- 
ties. In the exegetical commentary strict 
attention has been paid to syntax (for 
details of which the special articles of 
Gildersleeve and the familiar work of 
Goodwin are frequently cited), figurative 
language and the arrangement of words, 
as wet as to the subtler turns of the 
thought. Parallel passages, particularly 
in the other Pays of Euripides and in 
Eschylus and Sophocles, as well as the 
parodies of Aristophanes, are cited with 
considerable fulness. The great value 
of such cross-references, when | peggy rom + 
made, is generally admitted. 
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monographs on special points, so far as 
known to the editor, have been diligently 
used, and their results adopted or rejected 
in the light of his best judgment. 
WULKER’s Grundriss zur Geschichte 
der angelsichsischen Litteratur appeared 
eight years ago and soon took rank as 
the best authority in its field. At once 
comprehensive and carefully critical, it 
covered the whole period known as 
Anglo-Saxon or old English down to the 
Norman conquest; it provided the best 
bibliographical lists ever compiled of 
general and special works and critical 
articles on Anglo-Saxon prose and po- 
etry; it sifted carefully all theories ad- 
vanced in regard to date, origin, author- 
ship, contents, and zsthetic value of the 
Anglo-Saxon literary monuments. An 
English version of this indispensable 
book has long been needed and will soon 
be provided by Professors R. W. Deering 
and C. F. McClumpha, who, as former 
pupils of the author, will have excep- 
tional facilities for their work. Thorough 
revision, up to date, will accompany the 
work of translation. Many helpful 
changes of arrangement will also be 
made. The history of critical Anglo- 
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Saxon study, together with an exhaust- 
ive bibliography, will be given in conven- 
ient tables. The main body of the book 
will be so divided as to emphasize the 
different schools and epochs of Anglo- 
Saxon literature. The great poets, Caed- 
mon and Cynewulf, will be followed by 
accounts of the Exeter and Vercelli codi- 
ces, by a thorough discussion of the Beo- 
wulf question, and a review of heroic, 
biblical, and didactic poetry. Under 
prose will be included the works of King 
Alfred, Bishops Aelfric and Wulfstan 
and their followers. Special chapters are 
also given to the educational, scientific, 
medical, and mathematical works of the 
times. Prof. Wiilker has most kindly 
furnished the results of all investigations 
made since the appearance of the origi- 
nal, nearly ten years ago, and these will 
be carefully incorporated in the text. In 
the interest of greatest possible accuracy, 
the author will go over the work of the 
translators before it goes to print. Such 
a revised edition in English dress should 
be especially welcome to English and 
American students, because a_ second 
revised edition of the German original is 
not in prospect. 
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Philosophy and Political Economy in some of 
their Historical Relations. By James Bo- 
nar, M.A., LL.D. Large 8vo, pp. 395. 
This new work of Dr. Bonar’s is a valuable 

contribution to the history of Political Econ- 

omy. Its appearance, along with that of a 

work which has just followed it, Cannan’s 

‘* History of the Theories of Production and 

Distribution in English Political Economy 

from 1776 to 1848”—the two most solid 

treatises in the direction of the history of 
theory that have been produced as yet in 

England or America—marks the fact that the 

history of economic theory is being studied 

as seriously as the history of economic facts. 

Both the philosopher and the economist 

ought to be interested in Dr. Bonar’s work; it 

certainly could have been written only by a 

man who was both a philosopher and an 

economist, and, we might add, an accom- 
plished scholar. 

The author starts from the fact that politi- 
cal economy and philosophy “ have at va- 
rious times exerted an influence on one an- 
other,” and his subject in this volume is the 
influence that ‘‘men’s thoughts about the 
world and human life in general have had 
over their thoughts about the economical 
element of human life in particular, and how 
far this influence of thoughts upon thoughts 


may have been mutual.” Political economy 
he broadly conceives to be ‘‘ the study of the 
relation of human society to its material 
wealth,” and philosophy to be ‘‘ the study of 
first principles and ultimate issues.” 

To console the partially justifiable distrust 
of all ‘‘ first principles and ultimate issues” 
that is common to scientific minds of to-day, 
we may Say that the amount of metaphysic in 
the book is as minimal as could well be (it is 
really only referred to in the case of hierarchs 
like Plato and Hegel) and that philosophy 
has largely meant for the author political 
science, ethics, scientific evolution, and some 
psychology. 

Dr. Bonar’s treatment of his subject is 
prevailingly historical and comparative ; he 
has not written to solve the many contro- 
versial questions that lie on the borderland of 
‘‘ philosophy ” and economics. He looks at 
five periods of political economy: as asso- 
ciated with Ancient Philosophy, with Natu- 
ral Law (Grotius to A. Smith), with Utilita- 
rianism (Malthus, Bentham, and Mill), with 
modern Idealistic Philosophy (‘“* Idealistic 
Economics ”), and with Modern Materialis- 
tic Philosophy (Materialistic Economics and 
Evolution). He uses freely all the relevant 
classical literature on different parts of his 
subject, and the notes he gives the student 
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} might be made the means of an extended 
course of reading. I am inclined to think 
that the parts from which the advanced stu- 
dent will learn most are to be found in the 
third book, on Utilitarian Economics, and in 
the fifth book, where Socialism is treated in 
connection with Materialism and Evolu- 
tion... « 

It is a merit of the book that it is rich and 
full and suggestive. If it has any drawback 
at all, it is that its very richness sometimes 
obscures its author’s meaning at crucial and 
| climatic points, and that one never knows 
when the writer is going to stop, or why he 
stops just where he does. It is a feast all the 
time though, and the morsels—which are 
many—are often not the least interesting. It 
is surely too strong, for example, to say that 
“the concrete part of Mill’s book is the only 
uncertain part of it ;” what is meant is that 
Mill’s reasoning is ‘‘hypothetical”—in a 
sense now recognized by almost every one. 
Political economy in another place is inad- 
vertently said to have to do chiefly with 
static phenomena, and to be in the main 
analytic. 

The volume is satisfactory in the sense that 
Dr. Bonar has given us exactly what he prom- 
ised to do, the presentation of some of the 
relations which have existed between econom- 
ics and the various branches of philosophy. 
It is certainly enough for the positive mind to 
know that there have been relations between 
economics and philosophy to make it desire to 
| master these relations, and the advent, there- 
| fore, of this work is to be welcomed as im- 
| posing on students the duty of studying what 
| their science has been. But there are others 
who, imbued with the spirit of specialization 
in science, instinctively fight shy of any con- 
nection that economics may have had with 
philosophy, and others still, like Dr. Ingram 
and the Comtists, who are ashamed of the 
philosophical origin of political economy, 
| while still curiously at the same time desiring 
to merge it in a newer sort of philosophy, 
and to both of these classes Dr. Bonar’s book 
ought to be interesting. While he would not 
| hold with Proudhon that political economy 
| possesses ‘‘ absolute certainty as well as pro- 

gressiveness by being the concrete objective 
| tealization of metaphysics,” he does hold that 
| political economy sustains certain permanent 
| telations to the philosophical sciences. . . . 

Sometimes Dr. Bonar’s silence is as sug- 
gestive as his utterance; he speaks little of the 
telation in general of economics to ethics, for 
the reason probably that he gave an account 
| of Aristotle, and little of the relation of 


| 


| psychology to ethics, for the reason that the 

| Scientific treatment of that question is neces- 

| dee 

| Sarily matter of the present and not of the 

| past. 

In these days when so much is unsettled in 
it is reassuring to have presented to 
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us what is established in economics, and this. 
is done by marking off the lines which sepa- 
rate and relate to older and more fundamen- 
tal provinces of knowledge, the chief of 
which undoubtedly are political science and 
physical evolution. Dr. Bonar has sought to 
take history speak, and in view of the hard- 
ness of that task he must be allowed to take 
his own way in doing this. Those who write 
about the borderlands of two or three 
sciences lay themselves Open to many lines 
of attack and they are apt to get small thanks 
for their labors of love. A work like the 
present ought undoubtedly to help to bring 
about among economists unanimity of opin- 
ion as to what ‘‘those who precede ” have 
done.— W. Caldwell in The Journal of Poli- 
tical Econo-ny. 


Poems by Two Brothers. A Fac-simile of 


the Edition of 1827. 


The Poems of Arthur Henry Hallam. To- 
gether with his Essay on the Lyrical 
Poems of Alfred Tennyson. Edited, with 
an introduction, by Richard Le Gallienne. 


It is interesting to turn back to the Lau- 
reate’s juvenilia, not alone to find therein an- 
ticipations of his later magic, but in order to. 
see, as a matter of intellectual curiosity, just 
what kind of verse the greatest Laureate of 
England, after Dryden (for Wordsworth was 
never really a court poet), wrote in his teens, 
In the first place it is verse informed by cul- 
ture and distinguished by a genuine poetic 
accent . . . He was athinker always, a mere 
schoolman never. He makes a classical al- 
lusion curiously his own, not leaving it to 
shine like an isolated gem within the compass 
of his line. The reader of his poetry is borne 
along, first and last, upon an ever-swelling 
stream of thought. The ‘‘ Poems by Two 
Brothers” was not a tentative fountain, dried 
up before its successors gushed forth. It 
foreshadowed everything that followed ina 
logical sequence, and it is still suggestive of 
Tennyson’s quality. It foreshadowed his life 
work, it must be repeated, not so much in 
special relations, in questions of rhythm, of 
imagery, of technical, constructive gifts, as 
in its reflective tendency and its individuality, 
and this is in spite of obvious imitations, 

The most distinct implication of their au- 
thor’s adolescence lies in the gloom of many 
of Tennyson’s early poems. He writes the 
inevitable stanzas on mortality, and offers, 
quite as inevitably, the assurance of death’s. 
gift of happiness to man. He talks of life 
and death and suffering, in short, with a cer- 
tain finality. It is very significant, however, 
that this characteristic of immaturity does not 
make him commonplace in style. His verses 
are in strong contrast to those of Charles 
Tennyson, his companion in this early ad- 
venture, The latter is equally fond of ad- 
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dressing his muse in a melancholy, moraliz- 
ing vein, but he has not the faculty of cloth- 
ing his conclusions poetically. 

He wrought earnestly in metrical form, 
but he had no music and no overmastering 
poetic impetus behind him. Such an impetus 
is subtly, but unmistakably, proclaimed in 
Alfred Tennyson’s verse in this little volume. 

It is not difficult for an impartial student of 
Tennyson to comprehend the true value of 
his share in the ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers.” 
It is manifestly a youthful effort, youthful in 
its frequent recurrence to the manner and 
sentiment of Lord Byron, and in the limita- 
tions of what might be called, in perhaps too 
serious phrase, its ‘‘criticism of life.” It 
lacks, as a matter of course, the full, rich 
harmonies, the weighty philosophy, the fancy, 
the firmness and finish of workmanship, and 
the symmetry of the Laureate’s best work. 
On the other hand, it is more than ordinarily 
thoughtful verse, and it is pre-eminently the 
verse of a budding poet. 

There is probably not a line of Tennyson’s 
earliest poetry which the world would not 
willingly let die if it were judged without 
reference to the rounded development of its 
author. Considered with that reference it 
has an interest and an importance which no 
one could undervalue, and least of all an ad- 
mirer of the poet. The poetical and prose 
remains of Tennyson’s friend, Arthur Hal- 
lam, have to be judged from a similar point 
of view. Their value is purely relative. They 
are most unlikely to reverse the verdict that 
Hallam will figure in the history of literature 
solely as the cause of Tennyson’s most 
famous poem. But as long as the latter en- 
dures there will be a justifiable interest in 
Hallam’s personality and talents. The poems 
are suggestive in both directions. Though it 
is tolerably certain that no poetic genius was 
lost through Hallam’s early death, he had 
an imaginative temperament, he responded 
readily to the appeal of beauty in nature, and 
he uttered a pensive strain in graceful meas- 
ures. There is a clever touch in the follow- 
ing fragment from ‘‘ A Scene in Summer’: 

Alfred, I would that you beheld me now, 

Sitting beneath a mossy ivied wall 

On a quaint bench, which to that structure old 


Winds an accordant curve. Above my head 
Dilates immeasurable a wild of leaves. 


In this there is a faint coloring of poetic 
feeling and charm. It marks, however, the 
closest approach which Hallam ever made to 
a lofty ideal of poeticexpression. There are 
missed in his verse the qualities of spontane- 
ity and originality, and there is missed par- 
ticularly the note of authority. ... When 
Hallam’s least ponderable and most remark- 
able gift is traced it is discovered to be not 
poetic, but critical, The essay on Tennyson 
goes far to prove this, an essay pitched in a 
key confidently prophetic of the Laureate’s 
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fame, though at the time it was written the 
latter had only just risen above the horizon, 
—The New York Tribune. 


The Dialogues of Plato, Translated into 
English, with Analyses and Introductions, 
by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, etc. In fivevolumes. Third edi- 
tion, revised and corrected throughout, with 
marginal analyses and other additions, and 
an index of subjects and proper names, 
By his translation Jowett has raised Plato 

to the rank of an English classic. But these 

are not the only qualifications which the 

translator brought to his work. Equally im- 

portant is his philosophical acumen, temper- 

ate judgment, wealth of sympathy for the 

Platonic manner, broad learning essential to 

the wide range of subjects handled in the In- 

troductions, and absolute fairness and candor 
in the treatment of those unsettled problems 
where most great scholars have dogmatized 
and when no dogmatism is admissible. In 
this third, and probably definitive, edition of 
the dialogues, Jowett has added several new 
essays, and alterations have been introduced 
affecting analyses, introductions, and text; 
the headings to the pages and marginal an- 
alysis of the text have added greatly to its 
convenience; in fact everything seems to 
have been done to make the reading of the 
dialogues comfortable alike for the literary 
dilettante and the serious student of Plato's 

philosophy. It would be difficult to find a 

parallel to this union of exquisite scholarship 

with the best in the book-maker’s art. The 
new essays which have been added concern 

‘‘ Language,” ‘‘ The Decline of Greek Lit- 

erature,” ‘“‘The Ideas of Plato and Modern 

Philosophy,” ‘‘The Myths of Plato,” ‘“‘TheRe- 

lation of the Republic, Statesman, and Laws,” 

“The Legend of Atlantis,” ‘‘ Psychology,” 

and ‘“‘ Comparison of the Laws of Plato with 

Spartan and Athenian Laws and Institutions.” 

Plato has probably never had an interpreter 

so acute and sympathetic; these five tall 

volumes show nowhere any lapse of love's 
labor; the work from Charmides to the Laws 
is all on the same high plane, and when the 
translator comes to the end of his task, his 
words before laying aside the final introduc- 
tion to the laws are full of exquisite feeling: 
‘*We have followed him during his forty or 
fifty years of authorship, from the beginning 
when he first attempted to depict the teach- 
ing of Socrates in a dramatic form, down to 
the time at which the character of Socrates 
had disappeared, and we have the latest re- 
flections of Plato’s own mind upon Hellas 
and upon philosophy. . . . We have en- 
deavored to see him as he truly was, a great 
original genius struggling with unequal con- 

ditions of knowledge, not prepared with 4 

system nor evolving in a series of dialogues 

ideas which he had long conceived, but coa- 
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tradictory, enquiring as he goes along, fol- 
jowing the argument, first from one point of 
view, and then from another, and therefore 
arriving at opposite conclusions, hovering 
around the light, and sometimes dazzled with 
excess of light, but always moving in the 
same element of ideal truth. . . . And so, 
having brought into the world ‘‘ noble chil- 
dren” (Phaedr., 261 A) he rests from the 
labors of authorship. More than two thou- 
sand two hundred years have passed away 
since he returned to the place of Apollo and 
the Muses. Yet the echo of his words con- 
tinues to be heard among men, because of all 
philosophers he has the most melodious 
voice. He is the inspired prophet or teacher 
who can never die, the only one in whom the 
outward form adequately represents the fair 
soul within; in whom the thoughts of all who 
went before him are reflected, and of all who 
came after him are partly anticipated. . . . 
We may see him with the eye of the mind 
in the groves of the academy, or on the 
banks of the Ilissus, or in the streets of 
Athens, alone or walking with Sokrates, full 
of those thoughts which have since become 
the common possession of mankind. .. . 
So, ‘partly trifling, but with a certain de- 
gree of seriousness”’ (Symp., 197 E), we 
linger around the memory of a world which 
has passed away (Phaedr., 250 C).” We 
congratulate the revered master of Balliol 
on the completion of his third edition of the 
Dialogues of Plato and its presentation to 
the English-speaking world, and beg to bring 
to him our small tribute of thanks for the 
monumental interpretation, hardly less im- 
mortal than the works interpreted.— Wm. 
Hammond in The Philosophical Review. 


How the Codex was Found: A Narrative of 


Two Visits to Sinai, from Mrs. Lewis's 
Journals, 1892-3. By Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson. 


The scholarly world has recently been ex- 
cited by the recovery of a palimpsest on 
which an English Cambridge professor recog- 
nized a very ancient copy of the New Testa- 
ment in Syriac. The lucky person that 
secured this great addition to the treasures of 
Christian epigraphy was Mrs. Lewis, the 
widow of the Rev. Samuel Savage Lewis, for 
so many years the courteous and indefatiga- 
ble Librarian of Corpus Christi College. So 
Many errors crept into the newspaper ac- 
counts that Mrs. Gibson, the author of this 
book, concluded to tell the whole story. 
This she has done in most charming style 
with perfect frankness and simplicity. Mrs. 
Gibson, who is a strong believer in the sub- 
Stantial truth of the narratives in Exodus, 
and a trained student in Arabic and modern 

k, made the journey with her twin-sister 
Mrs. Lewis. Armed with a letter of intro- 
duction from the Archbishop, they made 


their way across the stony and sandy land of 
Midian, her description of which, in sunlight 
and moonlight, is of absorbing interest. She 
gives a picture of Saint Catherine’s Convent, 
where are thousands of old manuscripts and 
books, not kept in library or on book-shelves, 
but hidden away in drawers and cupboards. 
The monks that have inhabited this holy 
place, which is supposed to be built on the 
very spot where God gave the law to Moses, 
are not acquainted with the languages in 
which these ancient books are written. In- 
deed, as far back as the seventh century the 
old writing of the Scriptures was pumiced 
off, and the parchment covered over with the 
Lives of the Saints. A part of the book is 
taken up with a description of Saint Sylvia 
of Aquitaine, who 1500 years ago undertook 
a pilgrimage to the holy places of the East, 
and who left behind hera journal of her trav- 
els, in which she describes the scenery around 
Sinai nearly a century before the present 
convent was built. Her diary throws a flood 
of light on the state of Eastern Christendom 
before the fall of the Roman Empire and 
proves that the love of adventure is by no 
means a new phenomenon in her sex. It is 
interesting to an American to note that Mrs. 
Lewis’s dragoman, who was an excellent one, 
was educated by the late Dr. Lansing, father 
of Prof. Lansing of New Brunswick, N. J. 
There is also an interesting Greek descrip- 
tion of Sinai by a professor in the theological. 
school of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, 
1875. One chapter is devoted to the identifi- 
cation of the Codex, which is now known to 
be one of the same class as that which Dr. 
Cureton found, in 1842, among manuscripts 
brought from the Nitrian desert nine years 
before, and deposited in the British Museum. 
Unfortunately, the Curetonian fragments, as 
they are called, are sadly deficient; but the 
newly-found palimpsest is nearly perfect. 
Woman’s wit and ingenuity overcame the 
difficulty caused by the leaves sticking to- 
gether, and the steam of a boiling kettle was 
utilized and the leaves photographed... . 
We have read every one with delight and 
interest and very highly commend this in- 
teresting and valuable story of the zeal of 
modern pilgrims of progress.— 7'he Critic. 


Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical. By John 
Leicester Warren, Lord de Tabley. With 
Illustrations by C. S. Ricketts. 


John Leicester Warren, Lord de Tabley, 
is perhaps not quite so forgotten a poet as he 
thinks; but nevertheless he has ceased to 
publish poetry for so many years, and his 
previous volumes were so many in number, 
that it would have been convenient if he had 
told us more precisely which of the poems 
included in this volume are here published 
for the first time. 

It does not very much matter whether the: 
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poems are new or old, if we regard the book 
—and we are justified in so doing—as an 
anthology culled by the author’s own hand. 
They are all works of his maturity; and there 
is no sign throughout the book that his ideals 
of art or his poetical view of life have under- 
gone much change or development in later 
years. The ‘‘ Hymn to Astarte,” with which 
the volume commences, is one of those im- 
passioned appeals to a very much unknown 
goddess which the neopaganism of Mr. Swin- 
burne brought into vogue more than thirty 
years ago; and ‘‘The Woodland Grave,” 
though somewhat different in sentiment and 
imagery, is sister to the beautiful poem once 
¢alled ‘‘The Ocean Grave” and now ‘‘ The 
Churchyard on the Sands.” Everywhere we 
find a note of something like despair, of a 
mind keenly sensitive to the beauty of the 
world and the joys of life, but viewing them 
all as the prey of the scythe of Time or of 
the shears of Death. But, if Lord de Tabley 
does not do much to sustain our hearts on 
this earthly pilgrimage, he solaces the sad 
journey with melodious laments, and de- 
lights our eyes with beautiful pictures, seen 
through the rifts of his melancholy. .. . 

The ‘‘ Hymn to Astarte”’ is the most sus- 
tained lyrical effort in the volume, but it is 
too long and somewhat incoherent; and 
Lord de Tabley’s imagination is more fruit- 
fully and perhaps more congenially employed 
when he sets his rich imagination at work to 
conjure up some vision of that old world ‘‘ of 
Hellas and of Hellas’ gods” which he loves 
so well and mourns so sweetly. One of the 
finest of these is the fragment which is called 
‘*Phaéthon,” but is really concerned only 
with the loves of Apollo and Clymene, which 
are told with a force and fulness that few 
moderns could rival. Here the imagery is 
luxuriant but not too rich for its theme; and 
the fancy, swift though it is, does not out- 
strip the thought. The passion remains 
human still, though rising beyond humanity ; 
and the poet exalts our imagination without 
estranging our sympathy. 

Marked by the same exuberance of gro- 
tesque fancy is the ‘‘ Story of a Spider”; and 
these poems, taken together with the fine 
monologue of Jael (we wish he had given us 
a Judith also), the exquisite *‘ Nuptial Song,” 
the ‘‘ Nimrod,” and other pieces, show a con- 
siderable range of poetic sentiment and 

-dramatic sympathy. Yet one cannot help 
feeling that his imagination is more at home 
in Greece and Olympus than in Palestine or 
England, and that his most perfect work is to 
be found in such poems as ‘‘Zeus” and 
‘* Pandora,” ‘‘ Daphne,” and the Ode to 

ee 

It would be impossible for a man of his 
gifts and temperament to touch more familiar 
chords without some distinction. If it were 
only on account of their little sketches and 


studies of birds and flowers, so vivid, so jp. 
stinct with personal observation, his more 
modern lyrics would be delightful. But they 
are all or nearly all tinged with a sentiment 
which if sad is tender; and such poems as 
‘* The Churchyard on the Sands” and “ Leve 
grown Old” will appeal not in vain to read. 
ers who care nothing for Pan and Apollo, 
Yet the place of Lord de Tabley is not with 
the poets of current sentiment; it is with 
Keats rather than with Wordsworth. The 
latter, indeed, pities the man to whom a 
primrose is nothing more than a primrose, 
and Lord de Tabley him to whom “the 
nightingale is nothing but a bird ”—but for 
very different reasons. Wordsworth mourns 
the deafness of the human soul, Lord de 
Tabley the dumbness of the Pierian maids. 
—Cosmo Monkhouse in The Academy. 


The Diary of Samnel Pepys. Transcribed 
from the Shorthand Manuscript by the 
Rev. Mynors Bright, with Lord Bray- 
brooke’s Notes. Edited, with Additions, 
by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Vol. II. 
Mr. Wheatley’s second volume follows 

the first without any tantalizing delay : four 

months is not too long a time for the passing 
such a book through the press and putting it 
forth well and carefully printed, as this is, 

In a tolerably close examination we have de- 

tected but one slip, whether it be of pen or 

type: in the note on page 60, April 3oth 
should be April 2oth. For the rest, it can 
only be said that this volume has all the ex- 
cellences of the first: the text, owing toa 
few carefully considered omissions, is just 
short of completeness, though, as we said 
before, it is as complete as any student can 
reasonably desire ; and the notes—embody- 
ing all that Lord Braybrooke had to say as 
well as the little that Mr. Bright could add, 
and amplified by the special knowledge of 

Mr. Wheatley—approach perfection as nearly 

as is allowed to the work of man... . 
There can be no difference of opinion as to 

the increase to our knowledge and under- 

standing of the text. It is not too much to 
say that under almost every date there is 
some addition, great or small, and that some 
of these additions give a widely different 
color to Pepys’ conduct or Pepys’ char- 
acter. We have all, for instance, long been 
familiar with Pepys’ vanity and love of fine 
clothing. The stock illustration has been the 
entry for December 22d, 1661 : ‘‘ My wife and 

I tochurch, and there in the pew, with the rest 

of the company, was Captain Holmes in his 

gold-laced suit, at which I was troubled.” 

Poor vain peacock! people have said; he 

couldn’t say his prayers or listen to the sef- 

mon because a man was there in a gold-laced 
suit—a suit more brilliant than his own, The 
full text gives a very different complexion 
to the affair. ‘I was troubled,” it says, 
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*thecause of the old business which he at- 
tempted upon my wife. So with my mind 
troubled I sat still, but by and by I took 
occasion from the rain now holding up (it 
raining when we came into the church) to put 
my wife in mind of going to the christening 
{which she was invited to) of N. Osborne’s 
ehild, which she did, and so went out of the 
pew and my mind was eased.” 

. .. Among the many points of interest in 
the ‘‘ Diary ” are the relations of Pepys to the 
“two Sir Williams,” Batten and Penn, his 
colleagues at the Navy Board. Both Batten 
and Penn were officers of experience and 
good repute, and at first Pepys and they were 
on friendly, even intimate, terms. They 
were constantly together in familiar inter- 
course, dining or supping with each other, 
and playing off practical jokes. One of these 
—the stealing a silver tankard and making 
him pay thirty shillings to get it back—made 
Penn exceedingly angry, but does not appear 
to have caused any permanent ill feeling. 
The coolness seems to have begun with the 
women, and may have passed from them to 
the men. It is, perhaps, more probable that 
both Batten and Penn, being Pepys’ official 
superiors and having a wider experience, 
objected to some of Pepys’ little schemes for 
his personal advantage, more especially if 
they happened to run counter to their own, 

. +. The future volumes will probably 
throw some fresh light on this obscure quar- 
tel, Pepys’ part in which—as recorded in the 
early editions of the ‘‘ Diary ”—drove Mr. 
Granville Penn into a state of stuttering fury. 
But whether they do or not, they.are certain 
to be interesting, and we shall look eagerly 
for their publication.— Zhe Athenaeum. 


The Romanes Lecture, 1893.—Evolution and 
Ethics. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


The lecture which Mr. Huxley delivered 
to the University of Oxford was in many 
ways a remarkable performance, upon which 
the university and the founder of the lecture, 
no less than Mr. Huxley himself, deserve to 
be congratulated. That it would be a model 
of vigorous, lucid, and elegant English, no 
one who knew the lecturer’s admirable 
powers of expression could fail to expect, 
and expectation was exceeded; for if it be 
judged merely as a literary achievement, the 
discourse he pronounced may fairly be held 
to surpass the very high level he had hitherto 
Maintained. In point of sober eloquence it 
tises to the best traditions of English philos- 
ophical literature. Although the lecturer is in 
his own sphere the first of living scientific 
authorities, it is an excellent feature of his 
Method that his peculiar knowledge was al- 
Most everywhere subordinate, and used, if at 
all, for illustrative purposes ; so that he was 
free to treat a wide subject in a wide spirit, 
untrammelled by the influence of special 
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studies, For in spite of strong scientific 
interests and the limits they sometimes im- 
pose upon minds imbued with them, Mr. 
Huxley has always taken naturally to the 
atmosphere of general culture, of which it is 
reasonable to presume that, if a man can 
breathe it without intoxication, it is likely to 
inspire him with the clearest observations 
and the soundest conclusions, But whatever 
opinion may be formed as to the accuracy of 
Mr. Huxley’s observations or the value of 
his conclusions, there can be no doubt as to 
the wide range of his view, or the solid 
character of his acquaintance with modes of 
thought which have no patent connection 
with modern scientific doctrines. 

It is possible to disagree with Mr. Hux- 
ley’s account of the relation between evolu- 
tion and ethics and yet be profoundly moved 
by the eloquence of his plea on behalf of a 
noble life, even though he holds out no hope 
that in the end nature will be overcome by 
grace, ‘‘ The theory of evolution,” he says, 


“encourages no millennial anticipations. If 


for millions of years our globe has taken the 
upward road, yet some time the summit will 
be reached and the downward route be com- 
menced. The most daring immagination 
will hardly venture upon the suggestion that 
the power and intelligence of man can ever 
arrest the procession of the great year.” 
—The Atheneum, 


The Literary Works of James Smetham. 

Edited by William Davis. 

In this pleasant little volume the friends of 
the late James Smetham have collected the 
more important of his writings. It cannot 
be said that the present has the full interest 
of the former volume: the man was greater 
than his works, and his personality is dis- 
closed to us more frankly and unreservedly 
in his familiar correspondence than in his 
more conscious literary efforts. Yet the 
present book forms very pleasant reading. 
Mr. Smetham had a singularly genial and 
sympathetic nature; he was full of intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic admiration of all things 
admirable—of nature, of art, of literature; 
and he possessed enough literary gift to give 
to his admiration clear and telling expres- 
sion. Probably the most valuable paper is 
that dealing with William Blake, a ‘‘ deeply 
sympathetic and assimilative study,” as 
Danie Rossetti justly styled it, when he in- 
corporated the greater part of it in the second 
edition of Gilchrist’s Life of Blake. 

Some forty pages at the end of the volume 
contain a selection from Smetham’s poetry. 
While his verse seldom reache any very high 
pitch of literary quality, it certainly shows 
the writer ina pleasing aspect, as a man of 
beautiful and cultivated nature, and of a 
deeply religious mind. As a specimen of 
this part of the book, I may quote one of the 
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finer of the shorter poems, a piece full of 
grave and earnest impressiveness : 


AN ANTIDOTE TO CARE. 


Think that the grass upon thy grave is green; 

Think that thou seest thine own empty chair ; 

The empty garments thou wast wont to wear ; 

The empty room where long thy haunt hath been; 

Think that the lane, the meadow, and the wood, 

And mountain summit feel thy feet no more, 

Nor the loud thoroughfare, nor sounding shore ; 

All mane blank space where thou thyself hath 
stood. 


Amid this thought-created silence say 
To thy stripped soul, what am I now and where? 
Then turn and face the pretty narrowing care 
Which has been gnawing thee for many a day, 
And it will die as dies a wailing breeze 
Lost in the solemn roar of bounding seas.” 

J. M. Gray in The Academy. 


Europe, 1789-1815. By H. Morse Stephens, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
“Knowing the high character of Mr. 

Stephens’ work, I welcome his contribution 

to the history of an important period, often 

treated in short compass, but never yet with 
entire satisfaction. Astothe series of which 
it forms a part, if carried out with accuracy 
and philosophic breadth, it will prove of 
very practical value in the teaching of Euro- 
pean history. It is the first series of books 
planned to cover the history of Europe from 
476 to 1893 in unbroken sequence with any 
regard to historical continuity, and as such 
will necessarily become a useful part of every 
student’s reading on the subject. I empha- 
size its importance to the teacher rather than 
to the general reader, for we need the books. 
If the proposed plan be successfully carried 
out, I know of no set of books which will be 
more useful in supplying the place which 
text-books have filled, and in supplementing 
the miscellaneous reading, now given by lec- 
turers, to students of the period who cannot 
make use of other language than English.” — 
Dr. Charles McLean Andrews, Bryn Mawr 
College. 


Darwin and Hegel. By D. G. Ritchie. 

The several papers in this volume, though 
collected from various periodicals, have yet 
a substantive unity, and the standpoint of the 
writer is indicated by himself with perfect 
clearness in the label of Idealist-Evolution- 
ism. The book, indeed, is an ecirenicon ad- 
dressed to the Darwinians and Hegelians— 
an attempt at their reconciliation through 
the combination of an Idealist position in 
philosophy with a frank recognition of the 
changes wrought, by the historical method in 
the study of ideas and institutions, and, in 
particular, by the biological theory of Natural 
Selection... . 

Perhaps to the general reader the most 
interesting portion of the book is the collec- 
tion of the political papers on Economic 
Laws, Locke’s Theory of Property, the So- 
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cial Contract Theory, Sovereignty and the 
Rights of Minorities. .. . 

The book is a book neither for the general 
reader nor for the evolutionist at large. 
There is in it much excellent thought; and 
the author’s fear in the Preface that he has 
offended by the publication of detached es- 
says, instead of waiting to inflict a big: trea- 
tise on the public, is happily without real 
ground.— lV. Keith Leask in The Academy, 


William Blake: His Life, Character, and 
Genius, By Alfred T. Story. 


The life of the poet Blake is by no means 
so universally well known as it ought to be, 
and there are not many who are well ac- 
quainted with Linnell’s ‘‘ Life” of the poet. 
We therefore welcome Mr. Story’s little vol- 
ume, for, in the oft-repeated words, it sup- 
plies a long-felt want. The frontispiece of 
the work is a portrait of Blake from a minia- 
ture which appeared in the ‘‘ Life,” by John 
Linnell. The book is well written, and Mr. 
Story has not fallen into the error to be 
found in so many biographies of making too 
great a hero of the subject of the sketch. 
There is no doubt that there was a touch of 
insanity in Blake. But then all genius is 
similarly afflicted. We may therefore argue, 
although the logic is bad, that Blake was a 
genius. That Blake was a poet goes without 
question, but he just lacked the finishing 
touches that go to make a poet of the first 
rank. But as an engraver he made his mark 
among the foremost of his time. Mr. Story’s 
book tells us the history of his life in an in- 
teresting manner.— Zhe Publisher's Circular. 


The Stickit Minister, By S. R. Crockett. 


‘* Barrie or the Devil,’ will be the criticism 
passed upon Zhe Stickit Minister by many a 
hasty reader. Such a criticism would be very 
unjust. It is quite possible that Mr. Crockett 
would not have written and published had 
not Mr. Barrie written and published before 
him. It is even possible that there would 
not have been so much about ministers but 
for the successes scored by the author of Auld 
Licht Idylls. Mr. Crockett is in no sense, 
however, an imitator of Mr. Barrie or of any 
one else. He has a genuine turn for simple 
but graphic description, and a not inconsid- 
erable fund of pathos; and both are seen to 
advantage in the sketches he here gives of 
country ministers, probationers, and street- 
arabs. Although, to judge from internal 
evidence, both Mr. Crockett’s heart and per- 
son are in the country, some of his best 
stories deal with the town. There is nothing 
in his book that in humor at all events 
approaches his account of the spiritual and 
other progress of that mischievous Edin 
burgh Gavroche, Cleg Kelly. Sometimes 
Mr. Crockett obviously strains after effect, as 
in ‘‘ Accepted of the Beasts,” in which 2 
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young minister, suspended because of a fama 
against him, takes to singing ecstatically to 
cattle. But, asa rule, Mr. Crockett confines 
himself to the realizing (and the idealizing) 
of quite conceivable Scottish character; and 
when he does this he is invariably successful. 
He may be expected to do something far 
more ambitious than Zhe Stickit Minister; 
as things are, he is an important accession to 
the ranks of Scottish artists in fiction. 
— Willam Wallace in The Academy. 


Essays on Lord Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 
By Harold Littledale. 


Students of Tennyson may well be grate- 
ful for so thorough and trustworthy a study 
of one of his principal works as is Prof. 
Harold Littledale’s Assays on Lord Tennyson's 
Idylls of the King. The main attention is 
given to an exhaustive account of the sources 
of the different idylls, with large extracts 
from the originals ; but the allegory is closely 
followed, and there are many notes in detail 
upon words and phrases, and literary par- 
allelisms, particularly with Spenser, Milton, 
and Shelley. The best authorities have been 
followed and are referred to, and good taste 
andsound judgment pervade the whole. The 
volume is indispensable to the close study of 
the poetic work with which it deals at once 
frankly and fairly.— Zhe Evening Post. 


Hours in my Garden. and other Nature-sketches. 
By Alexander H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


Mr. Alexander H. Japp has written and 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have published 
“Hours in my Garden,” a series of nature- 
sketches which will multiply the hours de- 
voted to them to seasons of delight, and en- 
large the place in which they may be read 
into a garden beside which that of Boccaccio 
was a common every-day field. He dis- 
courses about the characteristic features of 
English scenery, cultivated and wild, if there 
can be said to be any wild scenery in Eng- 
land ; of his garden (for we suppose he has 
one), of his pond, his wood, of hedgerows, 
of wheat, of rushes, bees and bee-keeping, 
still water, wild ducks, water-birds, sea-fowl 
and other things that pertain to these and 
lend a charm to out-door life as it is mani- 
fested in birds, the most joyous and abun- 
dant of all the lesser people of the world in 
which we live, and which so few of us love 
48 we ought to. Mr. Japp is evidently a 
naturalist, but he is more than that, for his 
pages are instinct with feeling as well as ob- 
servation, and are—if one may say so—alert 
and alive. It is not a book to be described, 
but to be read in the spirit in which it is writ- 
ten—carefully and lovingly. The illustra- 
tions, of which there are over a hundred, 
large and small, are good, some of them more 
than good.—Mail and Express. 


Bay Leaves. Translations from the Latin 
Poets. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 


Macmillan & Co., have very recently 
brought out a delightful little volume of 
translations from the Latin poets by Goldwin 
Smith, D.C.L., under the title of ‘‘ Bay 
Leaves.” Dr. Smith’s classical scholarship 
is not to be questioned, and this volume 
shows a remarkable accuracy, and a delight- 
ful felicity of phrasing. Lucretius, Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Horace, Seneca, 
Lucan, Martial, and Claudian are the authors 
from whom Prof. Smith makes his selections, 
those from Horace and Martial being the 
more numerous. The choice of material in- 
dicates a catholic taste, and also calls for a 
good deal of versatility; the talent for putting 
into English the stately periods of Lucretius 
is one thing, and that of giving a fair equiv- 
alent for a lyric of Catullus quite another, 
but Prof. Smith has succeeded admirably in 
both. . . . The edition is limited, and this 
will be one of the most poetical books of the 
year.— Boston Evening Traveller. 


Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. 

O. Tristram. New edition. 

One of the most fascinating books on Merry 
England which our generation has produced 
is Mr. W. O. Tristram’s ‘‘ Coaching Days 
and Coaching Ways.’’ All the glamour which 
the most picturesque phases of romance, le- 
gend, and history can give waits in its pages 
for the imaginative reader. The great mail- 
coach with its four horses bears him away 
through a hundred years into a quaint coun- 
try and quainter period—the England of our 
great-grandfathers is before him. The vivid 
style of its author has its rise in the enthu- 
siasm with which he enjoys his subject. No 
book was ever written ‘‘with love” more 
truly than this. And Mr. Hugh Thomson 
and Mr. Herbert Railton have been moved 
to equal enthusiasm in the preparation of 
their beautiful drawings. Mr. Thompson’s 
sketches are stories in themselves ; and while 
they fit the text as the glove fits the hand, 
they would almost be sufficient in themselves 
as a record of the old ‘‘coaching ways.” 
We are pleased to welcome the new and 
cheaper edition of the book which the Mac- 
millans have just brought out. It is admira- 
bly made.—M. Y. Tribune. 


Shakespeare's England. By Wiliam Winter. 
New edition, revised. 


‘*Shakespeare’s England,” by William 
Winter, upon its appearance a year and a 
half ago, immediately took the position of a 
classic book in this country and in England. 
To those who love Shakespeare, to those 
who look proudly upon England as the old 
home of our race, to those who love her 
shrines associated with so many great 
names and great deeds, to those who love 
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purity and simplicity of literary style, 
** Shakespeare’s England ” will ever appeal. 
Mr. Winter approaches his subject with 
veneration, with close sympathy, and with 
rare scholarship. The result is a volume 
which must delight all cultivated persons, 
and bring much of knowledge to those who 
have not the time or opportunity to visit the 
haunts which Mr, Winter has studied so 
thoroughly. The present edition is revised 
and is beautifully illustrated. The artistic 
binding, too, is in harmony with its con- 
tents. There is a frontispiece portrait of the 
author from a crayon by Arthur Jule Good- 
man, ‘‘Shakespeare’s England”’ is an ex- 
ceedingly handsome example of book-mak- 
ing, aud a thoroughly enjoyable volume, 
too.”— Boston Times. 

Drolls from Shadowland, By F. H. Pearce. 


We have in “‘ Drolls from Shadowland,” by 
F. H. Pearce, a collection of fourteen fan- 
tasies which reflect in a poetic way the spirit 
of the little performances that, under the 
title of ‘*‘ Drolls,” delighted the rustics of 
England in the olden time, and still continue 
to delight them in the least lettered shires. 
What they were at their best we may in- 
fer from ‘‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” and 
in a light way, from the serio-comic drama 
of “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” as played by 
Bottom and his fellows in the ‘‘ Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream.” What they can be in more 
serious hands we see here, where the possi- 
bilities of pathos which underlie most childly 
comicalities almost startle one with their 
verity of feeling. The secret of writing like 
this, which has its root in folk-lore, was the 
intellectual inheritance of Hans Christian 
Andersen, who has been called the Shake- 
speare of Fairyland, and in no other modern 
author has it lingered so gloriously as in him. 
Mr. Pearce seems to have preserved a few 
scattered seeds of his wilder growths, and 
they have fructified in no niggard soil. They 
are so simple at first sight that one is sur- 
prised by their depth of suggestion, which 
satisfies Milton’s definition of the old tales of 
enchantment, ‘‘ where more is meant than 
meets the ear,” and the curiosity of it is that 
the impression left on the mind of the reader 
is that of poetry urging its way into words— 
unwritten poetry. This quality is vital in 
** The Man Who Could Talk with the Birds,” 
in ‘‘The Man Who Desired to Be a Tree,” 
‘*The Man Who Met Fate,” and ‘‘ The 
Haunted House.” There is genius of an un- 
common kind in these ‘* Drolls from Shadow- 
land.”—. H. Stoddard in The Mail and Ex- 
Gress. 


The Marplot. By Sydney Royse Lysaght. 
‘The Marplot” is an unusually strong 
story, pulsating with masculine vitality, 
gleaming here and there with humor and 
marching to a tragic close. Here are no 
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wooden men ard women labelled to suit ser. 
sational situations. These characters live 
and feel, are made up of the inconsistencies, 
meannesses, virtues, passions, and aspira- 
tions that really move mankind; and they 
are shown, after the manner of the true 
artist, by indirection rather than by descrip. 
tion. Even the little animal creature who 
serves as the marplot in three lives which, 
but for her, might have been serenely good 
and happy, is thoroughly true to life—a being 
not all bad and heartless, a queer but proba- 
ble mixture of selfishness and generosity. 
Those who read novels as the tippler takes 
his brandy will hardly care for this book, 
for, in spite of its humor, its course is mel- 
ancholy and it ends in sorrow; but even such 
readers must acknowledge its power. Some- 
thing in its style and in its author’s attitude 
as a critic of life suggests ‘‘ My Novel,”— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


The Odd Women. By George Gissing, 
author of ‘* Denzil Quarrier,” etc. 


The way to perdition is said to be paved 
with good intentions, Certain it is that good 
intentions are sometimes pavements on the 
road to misfortune. Dr. Madden of Cleve- 
don, England, intended to get his life in- 
sured for the benefit of his daughters. But 
while he was meditating this purpose his 
horse stumbled and he was thrown to the 
ground, receiving fatal: injuries. On his 
death his estate was found to be worth about 
four thousand dollars, rather a meagre prop- 
erty for the support of six children. Life 
would have been a struggle with them even 
if he had carried out his intention to drawa 
policy of insurance. Of the six daughters 
who survived him, two, Gertrude and Mar- 
tha, died in the course of a few years. Alice, 
Virginia, Isabel, and Monica had varied ex- 
periences in their efforts to obtain a liveli- 
hood. Monica married, but the marriage 
proved an unhappy one. — All of them might 
have been more happy, or at least less mis- 
erable, if their father had been provident and 
had carried out the good purpose which was 
buried with him in the churchyard, 

One of the most encouraging signs of the 
times is the recognition of the virtues of the 
‘fold maid.”” Unless she is rich, she is not 
yet accorded any particular social status, but 
she is no longer an object for contumely and 
derision, and it is generally conceded that 
she is not-necessarily either an old cat or an 
old fool. When she gets a novel written ia 
her praise and honor (euphemistically called 
The Odd Women), she may be said to have 
cast off the last shred of disability. If half 
that Mr. Gissing affirms and predicts about 
them is true, the hope of the future certainly 
lies in our old maids. Through the intem- 
perance of partisanship, he has poche 
a scourge in the hands of the enemies of 
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dass which he wishes to exalt, the self-sup- not yet, and we go so far with the adorers of 
ing unmarried women. His examples home and humdrum as to fail to see that its 
of marriage go to show that thatinstitution coming is in the line of social progress. The 
jsafailure, and the drift of his conclusions great thing is for society to give the odd 
on sexual relations is in favor of the union women a fighting chance, and to consider 
hire. *‘ We told you so,” cry the conserva- with charity those who fall in the fray. 
tors of morals; ‘‘ freedom for women means The story in which the ‘‘ Odd Women” are 
license ar.d the sacred hearth gone to the’ thus ably championed is excellent both for 
dogs!” Far be it from them to read patiently construction and for characterization. The 
and to learn that Mr. Gissing points to the novel with a good purpose is too apt to be a 
voluntary relation between men and women _ very bad novel, and it is a pleasure to testify 
only as the far-off ideal consummation of that Mr. Gissing’s is, in spite of and on ac- * 
human striving towards self-knowledge, self- count of its intensity of purpose, an uncom- 
reverence, and self-control. Butthe time is monly good one.—JN. Y, Evening Post, 





Books of the Month, 


T0 PUBLISHERS.—Books sent to this office (addressed care of the ‘‘ Editor of Book 
Reviews”) will be duly acknowledged and titles inserted in this list. 


Batt.—An Essay on Newton’s Principia. BryAnt.—The World-Energy and its 
By Walter W. Rouse Ball, Fellow and Self-Conservation. By William M. Bry- 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. ant, Instructor in Mental and Moral 
12mo. pp. 174. $1.90, met. Philosophy, St. Louis High School. 


Bates.—The English Religious Drama. oT a : 
By Katharine Lee Bates, Wellesley Col- Chicago: S. C. Griggs and Company. 





lege. 12m0. pp. 254. $1.50, met. —— Eternity. A Thread in the Weaving 
BeckForD. Vathek: An Arabian Tale. By of a Life. By William M. Bryant. Stiff 
William Beckford, Edited by Richard Gar Paper. pp. 40, 

nett, LL.D. With notes by Samuel Henley, Chicago: S. C. Griggs and Company. 
and etchings by Herbert Nye. Limited A Syllabus of Psychology. By Wil- 
edition, printed on hand-made paper. liam, M. Bryant. Second edition. Stiff 
Bound in silk, with ornamental design. paper. pp. 62. 

8vo, pp. 253. $7.50. Chicago: S. C. Griggs and Company. 
An illustrated edition of an old Eastern romance. 


B .—Th ti 
Benson. —Elements of Handicraft and De- ‘etied. 0 eee 


sign, By W.A.S. Benson, M.A.Oxon. With and notes. By Reginald Brimley John- 
illustrations. I2mo. pp. 151. $1.60, wet. son. Intwovolumes, 12mo. 75¢., net, 
Bropiz.—Dissections Illustrated. A cach. Aldine Edition of British Poets. 


Graphic Handbook for Students of Human : 
Anatomy. By C.Gordon Brodie, F.R.C.C., CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS 


A revised edition with memoir 


Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy, Middle- anpD CoLteces.—The Revelation of St. 
sex Hospital Medical School; Assistant John the ~~ With Notes and Intro- 
Surgeon Northwest London Hospital. With duction by the late Rev. William Henry 


: = Simcox, M.A., Rector of Harlaxton. Re- 
rt - pag by Percy vised by G. A. Simcox, M.A., Fellow of 
Lower Limb. With twenty colored plates, one pe tena orem — “ the 
two-thirds natural size, and six diagrams. ane — 8 — $ rhage — 
Paper. 4to. pp. 74. $2.50, net. oe eo. ee 
"The scheme is admirably carried out, and the plates most CARPENTER.—T he Message of Tennyson. 
riliable, We d. d the work.” — : : 

Gear's Hospital Geastce” ently recommend the work. A Sermon in Westminster Abbey, April 


0, 1893. By William Boyd Carpenter, 
Brontit,—The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. D D., Bishop of Ripon, Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. 


By Anne Bronté. With illustrations by H. Paper. 8vo. 25¢. 


- Greig, and ornaments by “"e Tilney. Preached and published by request. 
ntw . $2.00. . ‘ aoe P 
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; Edited by S.G. Owen. Illustrated by J. R. 
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sand copies printed for England and Amer- 
ica. 8vo. pp. 210. $5.00, met. 


Cicero.—Pro Milone. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by F. H. Colson, M.A., 
Head Master of Plymouth College and 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 16mo. pp. 136. 60c., met. 


CosseTt and JENKIN.—Indian Clubs. By 
G. T. B. Cobbett, Orion Gymnastic Club, 
and A. F. Jenkin, German Gymnastic So- 
ciety and Inns of Court School of Arms; 
author of ‘‘Gymnastics.” With illustra- 
tions. 16mo. pp. II§. §0C. 


Cossa.—An Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy. By Luigi Cossa, Pro- 
fessor in the Royal University of Pavia. 
Revised by the author, and translated from 
the Italian by Louis Dyer, M.A., Balliol 
College. 12mo. pp. 587. $2.60. 


The favorable reception of the author's ** Guide to the Study 
of Political Economy" paved the way for an English version 
tay oe was begun as a third edition of that work, though it 

finally shaped itself into a completely new book. The trans- 
lator has compiled an index of subjects ; he has also enlarged 
the index of authors and has added, under the designation of 
“ Sources,” important anonymous works, periodicals and col- 
lections frequently referred to. 


CRAWFORD.—Marion Darche. A Story 
without Comment. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. Jn the Uniform Series of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Novels. 12m0. $1.00. 

A new novel written on the same basis of plot and character 
as his play of the same name, soon to be put on the stage by 
Mr. Augustin Daly. 

Fie_tpinc.—Amelia. By Henry Fielding, 
Esq. Edited by George Saintsbury. With 
illustrations by Herbert Railton and E. J. 
Wheeler. In three volumes. $3.00. Large- 
paper edition, $9.00, met. 


“ This new edition of Fielding promises to be exactly what 
auch a work should be, it satisfies in its beginning, the taste 
of the collector of good books, the wants of the student, and the 
desser needs of the reader for diversion's sake only.”"—New 
York Times. 


Foster.—A Text-book of Physiology. By 
Michael Foster, M.A.,M.D.,LL.D.,F.RS., 
Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With illustrations. Part 
I., revised. 8vo. $2.60, net. 


Gerikiz.—Text-book of Geology. By Sir 
Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. Medium 8vo. pp. 
1147. $7.50, net. 


Green.—A Practical Arabic Grammar. 
Part II. Compiled by Major A. O. Green, 
R.E., ~.s.¢., author of ‘“‘ Modern Arabic 
Stories.’’ Third edition, enlarged and re- 
vised. 12mo. $2.50, met. 


GREENE.—Italian Lyrists of To-day: 
Translations from Contemporary Italian 
Poetry. With Biographical Notices. By G. 
A. Greene. 1I2mo. pp. 232. $2.25. 


Book ReEvIEws. 


Hitt.—Genetic Philosophy. By David 
Jayne Hill, President of the University of 
Rochester, author of ‘‘ Elements of Psy. 
chology,” ‘‘ Social Influence of Christian. 
ty,’ etc. 12mo. pp. 382. $1.75, met. 


HOLtanD.—The Elements of Jurispru- 
dence. By Thomas Erskine Holland, 
D.C.L., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law; 
Chichele Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy; Fellow of All Souls Col. 
lege, Oxford, etc., etc. Sixth edition. 8vo, 


PP- 395. $2.75, met. 

Horace.—Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by Sir Stephen De Vere. With preface 
and notes. Crown 12mo. $3.00. 
Limited edition. 


Index Kewensis Plantarum Phaneroga. 
marum. Nomina et Synonyma Omnium 
Generum et Specierum a Linnzo usque ad 
Annum MDCCCLXXXV_ Complectens, 
Nomine Recepto, Auctore Patria unicui- 
que Plante Subjectis, sumptibus beati 
Caroli Roberti Darwin, ductu et consilio 
Josephi D. Hooker, Confecit B. Daydon 
Jackson. Part I. (AA-Dendrobrium now 
ready). 4to. $15.00, met. 


“* The elaborate and exhaustive work of botanical reference 
ntitled ‘Index Kewensis,’ of which the first instalment ha 
just been issued in a handsome quarto from the Clarendon Press, 

rvesa warm and appreciative welcome from all who com 
cern themselves with the advancement of biological knowledge." 
—The London Times. 





Jacxson.—A Text-book on Electro-Mag- 
netism and the Construction of Dyna- 
mos. Vol. I. By Dugald C. Jackson, B.S., 
C.E., Professor of Electrical Engineering 
in the University of Wisconsin; Member of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, etc. I2mo. pp. 281. $2.25, 
net. 


Jess.—The Attic Orators. From Antiphon 
to Iseus. By R. C. Jebb, Litt.D., Regius 
Professor of Greek, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and M.P. for the Uni- 
versity; Hon. D.C.L., Oxon.; Hon. LL.D., 
Edinburgh, Harvard, Dublin, and Glasgow; 
Hon. Ph.D., Bologna. In two volumes. 
Second edition. 8vo. $5.00, 
net. 


The Work of the Universities for the 
Nation, Past and Present. The Inau- 
gural Lecture delivered at the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, on Saturday, July 29, 1893. By 
R. C. Jebb, Litt.D., M.P. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Local Lectures. Fourth Summer Mee- 
ing. Paper. 8vo. pp.52. 25¢c., met. 


JennER.— Lectures and Essays on Fevers 
and Diphtheria,J1849-1879. By Sir Will- 


pp. 482. 
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Kuicut.—Aspectsof Theism. By William 
Knight, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philoso- 
y in the University of St. Andrews, 
author of ‘‘ Essays in Philosophy.” 8vo. 
pp. 220. $2.25. 

Lamonp.—A Discourse of the Common 
Weal of this Realm of England. First 
printed in 1581 and commonly attributed 
toW.S. Edited from the MSS. By the 
late Elizabeth Lamond, Girton College. 


t2mo. pp. Ixxii-+ 208. $1.40, set. 

This work was left unfinished at Miss Lamond's death in 
iol, and was carried on by W. Cunningham, D.D., Tooke 
Professor in King’s College, London; Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, and Vicar of Great St. Mary's, Cambridge. 
A transcript of Mr. Lambarde's MS. has been made, from 
which the text was printed, as well as a transcript of the table 
of contents and side-notes from the Bodleian MS. 


Lez.—Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. XXXVI (Mal- 
thus-Mason). 8vo. pp. 447. $3.75. 

LicHtroot.—Biblical Essays. By the 
late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo. pp. 448. 
$3.00, net. 


Lonty.—Solutions of the Examples in the 
Elements of Statics and Dynamics. By 
S. L. Loney, M.A., late Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge ; Professor at 
the Royal Holloway College. pp. 332. 
Feap. 8vo. $1.75, met. 

— Plane Trigonometry. By S. L. Loney, 
M.A. Part I. An Elementary Course, ex- 
cluding the use of Imaginary Quantities. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. 262. $1.40, net. 

MACMILLAN’s History READERS. — The 
House of Hanover. With Biographies 
of Leading Statesmen and Men of Letters, 
Notices of the Chief Legislative Acts, and 
Charters upon the Growth of the Colonial 
Empire, 1714-1893. A Reading Book for 
Standard VII. With illustrations. 16mo. 
pp. 250. 40c., met. 


MaLory, Sir THomAs.—Le Morte Darthur. 
By Sir Thomas Malory, Knt. The Intro- 
duction by Professor Rhys, the Designs by 
Aubrey Beardsley. Small 4to. Part II. 
$1.00. Also a large-paper edition, $3.00, 
net. 

The text from Caxton's edition, punctuated, and the spelling 
lander wised with a Glossary. Illustrated with 10 photogravure 


on and numerous full-page and smaller illustrations. To 
completed in 10 monthly parts, forming two volumes. 


McAuLay.—Utility of Quaternions in Phy- 
sics. By A. McAulay, M.A., Lecturer in 
Mathematics and Physics in the University 
of Tasmania. 8vo. pp. 107. $1.60, met. 

Moriier.—History of the Christian Church 

By the late Dr. 
Wilhelm Moeller, Professor Ordinarius of 
Church History in the University of Kiel. 
Translated from the German by Andrew 
Rutherfurd, B.D. 8vo. pp. 561. $3.75, 
net. 

Munro.—Commercial Law. An Element- 
ary Text-book for Commercial Classes. 
By J. E. C. Munro, LL.M., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law; formerly Pro- 
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fessor of Law in the Owens College, Man- 
chester, 12mo. pp. 181. 0c., met. 


NewTon.—Dictionary of Birds. By Alfred 
Newton, assisted by Hans Gadow, with 
Contributions from Richard Lyddeker, 
Charles S. Roy, and Robert W. Shufeldt. 
Part II. (GA-MOA). 8vo, boards. pp. 576. 
$2.60, net. 


NICHOLSON.—Principles of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In two volumes. 
8vo. Vol. I. xvi-+- 452 pp. $3.00, wet. Vol. 
II. in the press. 


PearcE.—Drolls from Shadowland. By J. 
H. Pearce, author of ‘‘ Esther Pentreath,” 
‘‘Inconsequent Lives,” ‘‘ Jaco Treloar,” etc. 
pp. 166. $1.25. 

On hand-made paper, 
frontispiece. 
See Reviews, 

PiInDAR.— The Olympian and Pythian 
Odes. With notes, explanatory and crit- 
ical, introductions, and introductory es- 
says. By C. A.M. Fennell, Litt.D., late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; editor 
of the Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised 
Words and Phrases, etc. New edition. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press, Cambridge. pp. 292. 12mo. $2.25, 
net. 


Ritcuiz.—Lord Tennyson and his Friends. 
A series of 25 portraits and frontispiece in 
photogravure from the negatives of Mrs. 
Julia Margaret Cameron and H. H. H. 
Cameron. Reminiscences by Anne Thack- 
eray Ritchie. With introduction by H. H. 
Hay Cameron. Four hundred only print- 
ed, of which three hundred and fifty are for 
sale (one hundred and fifty of this number 
in America). All copies numbered. Co- 
lumber folio. Buckram, with gilt orna- 


mentation. Price, $35.00. 

This volume contains four portraits of Tennyson—represent- 
ing the Leek yey) by G. F. Watts, two of the favorite 
photographs, and the Dirty Monk" portrait. 

The group includes, moreover, photogravure portraits of the 
Prime Minister, Arthur Hallam, Henry Irving, Longfellow, 
Browning, Carlyle, and many others, most of whom afforded 
special sittings to Mr. Cameron. 


Roscor.—Inorganic Chemistry for Begin- 
ners. By Sir Henry Roscoe, F.R.S., as- 
sisted by Joseph Lunt, B.Sc. (Victoria). 
Globe 8vo. pp. 245. 75¢., ed. 

ScARTAZzINI.—A Companion to Dante. 
By G. A. Scartazzini. Translated from the 
German by Arthur John Butler. Crown 
8vo. pp. 503. $3.00. 

Scott.—Waverley Novels. Dryburgh Edi- 
tion. Vol. XIII. The Pirate. 8vo. $1.25. 
Large paper. $5.00, we?. 

“ The Dryburgh edition of the Waverley novels with its orig- 


inal illustrations is a delightful piece of bookmaking. Every- 
thing about this edition is as good as one can wish. Mechan- 
ically it is perfect. The paper is soft in tone and good i 
uality. The type is convenient in size and clear and distinct, 
he illustrations are of the finest and are carefnl reproduc 
tions of the costumes and manners of a chivalrous time,.""—St. 
Paul Globe. : ak ‘ 
“This edition is illustrated with exquisite drawings and the 


with etched 
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tetter-prese is excellent. It is not a sumptuous an expensive 
a ¢ good. a ea pe to read yh ver peer 

are 0 stzé a: s re he 
és pF low’"'—Boston Batty Advertiser. ’ 


Suakespeare.—King Henry the Fourth, 
First Part; King Henry the Fourth, 
Second Part: Romeo and Juliet. With 
introductions anu notes by K. Deighton. 
Fcap. 8vo. 40c., met, each. 

“ These handy volumes are aientvally eiatine to the use 
classes where the teacher's intention is to have his class enter in 
Shakespeare's thought rather than to theortse about it. The 
notes are very numerous, illustrative and explanatory rather 
than controversial. Literary analysis of the plays 1s not given 
prominence; the teacher is expected to adapt this to his class, 
while the book furnishes the kind of help useful to classes ¢ 
every grade, clearing up difficulties of a grammatical kin 
tracing the use of a troublesome word to its roots in etymology, 

ting in a touch of character interpretation here and there 
way of suggestion. Each play is provided with a scholarly 
introduction. Altogether these are almost ideal class-books for 
| nea hal Shakespeare," —J.O. N.in The Wouster Post- 
uate. 


The Cambridge Shakespeare. Edited 
by William Aldis Wright. ition de Luxe. 
Super-royal 8vo. $2.00, set, each. Vol. I. 
The Tempest. Vol. 11. The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. 


The Edition de Luxe of the Cambridge S. we will be 
somprised in sep Ngee pod rg ahh 8v0., cach volume com- 
7 . It will be printed on a fine cream-white 





nd-made paper. The impression will be limited to 500 copt. 
for both England and the United States. /t wili be issued 
the rate of two vol: October, when 


“The Te st" of Verona” 

will be published. Orders will be received only for complee 

Sipcwick.—The Process of Argument. A 
Contribution to Logic. By Alfred Sidg- 
wick, author of ‘‘ Fallacies,” ‘‘ Distinction, 
and the Criticism of Beliefs,” etc. 12mo. 
pp. 232. $1.25, set. 

Stree..—Miss Stuart’s Legacy. By Mrs. 
F. A. Steel, author of ‘‘From the Five 
Rivers,” etc. 12mo. pp. 460. $1.00. 

Srory.—William Blake: His Life, Charac- 
ter, and Genius. By Alfred T. Story. With 
Portrait of Blake from the miniature from 
life by John Linnell. pp. 160. goc. Large- 
aper edition of 280 copies. With four 
llustrations from photographs of Blake’s 
drawings, $3.50. 

Reviews, 

‘Tacrrus.—Cornelii Taciti Dialogus de 
Oratoribus. A Revised Text, with In- 
troductory Essays, and Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By W. Peterson, M.A., 
LL.D., formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford; Principal of University 
College, Dundee, St. Andrew’s University; 
editor of ‘‘ Quintillian.” Book X. Demy 
8vo. $2.90, net. 

TuHEAL.—History of South Africa. Vol. IV. 
From the Foundation of the European 
Settlement to Our Own Times (1834-1854). 
By George McCall Theal of the Colonial 


Civil Service. With six Maps. 8vo. pp. 
—_ tol Theal's “ History of South Africa,” 
Am pbewn on may sth be had at the poch.§ price of $20.00, 


THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. Edited by Dr. 
Pfeiffer from the only complete manuscript 
yet known. Translated from the German 


Book Reviews. 


by Susanna Winkworth. With a Preface 
by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Rector of 
Eversley, and a Letter to the Translator 
by Chevalier Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L, New 
edition. 16mo. pp. 227. $1.00. 


Tuucypipes.—The History of Thucy. 
dides. Book VIII. Edited, with note 
and introduction, by H. C. Goodhear, 
M.A., Professor of Humanity in Edip. 
burgh University ; formerly Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
8vo. pp. 180, $1.90, met. 


Weexks.—Exercises in Euclid. Graduated 
and Systematised. By William Weeks, 
Lecturer on Geometry, St. Luke’s Training 
College, Exeter. 18mo. pp. 80.  60c,, 
net, 

BPP want 4. a well-arvanged sees VE rr pion fn 

the text of Euclid, has long been felt by the writer, and the oh 

ject of this little book is to supply that want."—From the av 
thor's preface, 

WILLoucHBY.—Handbook of Public Health 
and Demography. By Edward F. Wil. 
loughby, M.D. Lond., Oiploma in State 
Medicine of the London University, and in 
Public Health of Cambridge University, 
16mo. pp. 509. $1.50. 

WINDELBAND.—A History of Philosophy. 
With especial reference to the Formation 
and Development of its Problems and Con- 
ceptions. By Dr.W. Windelband, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Strass. 
burg. Authorized translation by James H, 
Tufts, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Chicago. 8vo, 
Pp. 640. $5.00, met. 

Winter.—Life and Art of Edwin Booth 
By William Winter. 12mo. $2.25. La 
paper edition of 250 copies, $6.00, net; 
tion de Luxe of 25 copies printed on What- 
man’s paper, $10.00, net. 


Woops.—Elementary Paleontology for 





Geological Students. By Henry Woods, 
B.A., F.G.S.  12mo. pp. 222. §1.6, 
net. 
“1 have devoted the wt of the space at 
to a consideration of compe - fossil et 
most —— to the stratigraphist; and have treated 
those which are of interest mainly to the y 
has been to give, in each group, first an account of its 


soological features with a scription of the hand bats] 

dly the classifi and characters of those genera 
are important Dey ager , and thirdly @ sketch of the 
rand no distr the grong.""—From the author 
preface. 


Woo.ticomse.—Practical Work in Heat 
For Use in Schools and Colleges. By 
W. G. Woolcombe, M.A., B.Sc., Senior 
Science Master in King Edward's High 
School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo. pp. 61 
80c., net, 

Wvatt.—The English Citizen: His Lit 
and Duties. A book for continuation 
schools and the senior classes of publit 
elementary schools. By Charles Henqy 
Wyatt, Clerk of the Manchester 
Board. 16mo. pp. 248. $1.50. 








